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(HE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, 
F 1862. 

The Committee beg to announce that the EXHIBITION will OPEN 
as usual NEXT YEAR, All works to be sent to 9, Conduit-street, on 
pe Baral in MARCH, Carriage from and to the country 
w paid. 

The Committee beg to remind Architects that this Fxhibition will 
certainly be seen by visitors of all nations, and they trust that the 
Collection of Designs and Models will worthily represent the position 
of the art in Great Britain, 

The Collection of Building Materials and Patents will also be com- 
prised as usual in the Exhibition. 

JAS, FERGUSSON, F.R.A.S. 
JAS, EDMESTON, F.R.LB.A- } Hon. Secs. 


EW WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 


In consequence of the approavhi letion and ing of 
this beautiful prt wd - ue eclamuamaiadinaaaaaa 


JOHN ARCHBUTT 


feels compelled to make some extensive alterations in his premises, 
and being desirous of clearing off some of his present large stock, 
offers to professional gentlemen and the public at large a DISCOUNT 
of TEN PER CENT. on all orders with which he may be favoured 
BEFORE CHRISTMAS. Levels, Theodolites, Box Sextants, Tele- 
scopes, Field Glasses, Mathematical Drawing Instruments, by Trough- 
ton & Simms, Elliott, Cary, Dixey, and other esteemed makers, 





COMPETITIONS. 
O ARCHITECTS.—The Town Council of 


. the Borough of Tiverton are desirous of receiving PLANS and 
DESIGNS for the ERECrION of a NEW TOWN HALL, and other 
BUILDINGS. The Architect producing the best Plan in ths estimation 
of the Council, will, subject to the approval of one of her Majesty's 
Secretaries of State being obtained to such Plan, receive a premium of 
507. A second premium of 207, will also be given for the next best Plan, 
both of which shall be the property of the Council ; but, should the 
author of the best Plan be employed in carrying out the work, the 
507. premium will be deducted from the Architect’s commission, 
which will be 52. per cent. on the outlay. The Council do not bind 
themselves to accept avy of the Plans which may be submitted.— 
Further information may be obtained on application at the Town 
Clerk’s Offices, Peter-street, Tiverton, where a plan of the site for the 
proposed building, and a written statement, containing further par- 
ticulars, may be seen, and where Plans, &c. must be delivered on or 
before the 30th day of NOVEMBER next.—By order of the Council, 

FRANCIS DUNSFORD, Town Clerk. 
Dated, Tiverton, 16th October, 1861. 


ONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL and 


SCHOOL ROOMS, PLYMOUTH.—The Committee appointed 
to carry out the ERECTION of a NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL 
and SCHOOL ROOMS, in the Tavistock-road, Plymouth, invite Archi- 
tects to send DESIGNS, with Plans, Specifications, and Estimates, on 
or before the 30th NOVEMBER next, to Mr. ALFRED ROOKER, 
Frankfurt Chambers, Plymouth. The Designs which obtain premiums 
to become the property of the Committee, who are not to be bound to 
employ any of the competitors to carry out the works. In the event 
of the succesful competitor being employed, the premium will merge 
into the commission. Two premiums will be given, one of 502. and 
the other 307. A ground plan and all necessary particulars for the 
guidance of architects may be obtained on application to Mr, ROOKER, 
on and after TUESDAY, the 29th of OCTOBER. 


CONTRACTS. 
ERSEY DOCK ESTATE.—BIRKEN- 


HEAD.—LANDING-STAGE in the LOW-WATER BASIN.— 
To CONTRACTORS, SHIP-BUILDERS, BOILER MAKERS, &c.— 
The Mersey Docks and Harbour Board are prepared to receive TEN- 
DERS from parties willing to undertake to construct, fix in place, 
and complete, ready for public use, a new FLOATING LANDING 
STAGE, for the recess in and alongside the south wall of the new 
Low-Water Basin. The Contracts will comprise sixty-five Floating 
Pontoons, more or less, of the very best boiler-work, in lengths vary 
ing from 33 feet 6 inches to 48 feet 6 inches, and weighing, if the num 
ber remains unaltered, 600 tons or thereabouts ; four main and other 
Kelsons, or hollow rectangular Beams, the longest 1,038 feet in 
length, from 3 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches in depth, and 2 feet in 
width, the gross weight of which will be 960 tons or thereabouts ; four 
other hollow Beams of wrought iron, forming the girders to two 
bridges connecting the stage with the quay, and weighing with the 
rolled joists about 211 tons, sixty-three tons, more or less, of cast iron, 
and about sixty-two tons of smith’s work in saddles, straps, bolts, 
spikes, chains, &c.; together with about 43,000 cubic feet of timber, 
in deck-beams, decks, &c, wrought, fixed in place, and painted. 

A specification of the works and conditions of contract, with dupli- 
cate schedules of quantities for the parties to tender upon, together 
with an atlas of detailed drawings, will be supplied upon the pay- 
ment of seven guineas to any party making application for the same 
at the Office of the Dock Secretary, Revenue-buildings, Liverpoal, be- 
tween the hours of TEN and FOUR, on and after MONDAY, the 4th 
day of NOVEMBER next, and any further information that may be 
required can be obtained on application to Mr. JOHN B. HARTLEY, 
Engineer to the Mersey Dock Board, at his Office, Dockyard, Coburg 
Dock. Sealed Tenders for the above works, on the duplicate schedule 
of quantities which accompanies each specification, are to be delivered 
at the Secretary’s Office in sealed covers, addressed to the ‘‘ Chairman 
of the Committee of Dock Works,” and marked on the outside 
“‘ Tender for Landing-stage,” on or before SATURDAY, the 30th day 
of NOVEMBER next, at TEN o'clock, a.m, after which hour, on that 
day, no Tender will be received. Parties, or their agents, to be in 














on that day, at ELEVEN o’clock. Each Tender must con- 





Microscopes, Air-pumps, and a great variety of other instr ts, too 
numerous to quote. 


20, Bridge-road, Lambeth, November Ist, 1861. 


MINERALOGY. — Mr. WARINGTON 


W. SMYTH, M.A. F.R.S, will commence a COURSE of FORTY 
peat J on MINERALOGY, on MONDAY next. the 11th of 
SCHOO ER, at HALF-PAST ONE o’clock, at the GOVERNMENT 
he Lof MINES, Jermyn-street ; to be continued at the same 

ur on each succeeding TUESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and 


MONDAY.—Fee for the Course, 31. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


INING.— Mr. WARINGTON W. 


ikcrune ae M.A. F.RS. will eommence a COURSE of SIXTY 

at HALF-P on MINING, on MONDAY next, the 11th NOVEMBER, 

MINES ‘ AST THREE o'clock, at the GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of 

p= ‘i ermyn-street ; to be continued at the same hour on each 

fete rd TUESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and MONDAY.— Fee 
e Course, 32, TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 











tain a sealed letter, with the names of two responsible parties who 

are willing to become bound jointly and severaliy with the parties 

tendering for the contract, in the sum of 10,0002. for the due perform- 

ance thereof.—The Board will not be bound to accept the lowest or 

any of the Tenders.— By order, DANIEL MASON, Secretary. 
Dock Office, Liverpool, October 23rd, 1861. 





EW CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL 


and SCHOOLS REDHILL, SURREY.—Builders willing to 
CONTRACT for the above buildings may see the conditions, plans, 
and specifications, by application to W. R. KICHARDSON, Esq. 
Hooley Cottage, Redhill, on and after TUESDAY, the 5th of NOVEM- 
BER, between the hours of TEN a.m. and FOUR p.m, Tenders 
+ and addressed to the Building Committee) to be delivered to 
. R. RICHARDSON, Esq. Reohill, not later than THURSDAY, the 
14th of NOVEMBER, at THREE p.m. The lowest or any of the 
Tenders will not necessarily be accepted. A copy of the bill of quan- 
titiescan be obtained from the Architects upon remittance of 10s. 
which will be returned to each contractor who may furnish a bon& 


fide Tender. 
POULTON & WOODMAN, Architects, Reading. 








yo ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, 


BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c.—Tem i 

|, &e.— porary IRON Building, 
pce ca site of Christ’s Church, Penton-street, Pentonville,—The 
pees rd of this church finding that theabove Iron Building when 
“ane or sale at two public auctions would not realize 1502. though 
ocaal ad Pt ards of 9001, within six months of that time, have felt 
eaten ‘th + 48 guardians of public charity, to have the matter investi- 
tata ey issue this notice in the hope that some of those compe- 
will Bry cog who minutely inspected the materials at the auction, 
ti sacred cause of justice and religion by furnishing sugges- 

ons or evidence, as the case may be 

Butler’s-place, i 
street, Penton’ 


d The Sexton, Mr. MARTYN, 1, 
Chapel-street; or the Hon, Secretary, 22, Penton- 
ville, can furnish particulars, 


T° BUILDERS, &c.— BUILDERS’ BOOKS 


POSTED and KEPT accounts made out, works meas’ 
ured 
Builds prepared, and all duties performed connected with 
experie nied ce, on moderate terms, by a practical, proficient, and 
berson,— Address to E, E, No, 61, Coleman-street, City, 

















O BUILDERS.—The PLANS for the RE- 


BUILDING of TATTERFORD CHURCH, Norfolk, may be 
seen at the Crown Inn, Tokenham, on MONDAY and TUESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 11th and 12th. from NINE a.m. to SIX p.m. 

WILLIAM LIGHTLY, Architect, 23, Bedford-row, W.C. 


wie ENGINEERS and OTHERS.—Trinity- 


house, London, E.C. 7th November, 1861.—This Corporation, being 
desirous of obtaining TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION of THREE 
LANTERNS for a Fioating Light, hereby give notice thereof to 
engineers and others who may be willing to execute the work. The 
plans, specification, and form of Tender are deposited at this House, 
and may be inspected any day before SATURDAY, the 16th instant, 
between the hours of TEN o’clock, am. and FOUR, p.m, No Tender 
will be entertained which is not made in the required form, and 
Tenders must be delivered at this House on or before MONDAY, the 
18:h instant.—By order, P. H. BERTHON, Secretary. 
N.B. The Board does not a ~ ea to accept the lowest or any 
‘ender, 





CONTRACTS. 
O BUILDERS.—Persons desirous of giving 


_ in TENDERS for the ERECrION of SCHOOLS, COTTAGE, 
STABLE, and FENCING, at Leigh, near Southend, may inspect the 
drawings and specifications for the same at the Offices of the Aichi- 
tects, Messrs, W. G. HABERSHON & PITE, 38, Bloomsbury-square, 
W.C. The Architects do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. 


O BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, and 


OTHERS.—The Vestry of the Parish of Chelsea will meet at 
the Board Room, at the Vestry Hall, King’s-road, on TUESDAY, the 
19th inst. at THREE o’clock in the afternoon precisely, to consider 
TENDERS from persons willing to CONTRACT for the CONSTRUC- 
TION, in the King’s-road, of the proposed NEW FENCE WALL of 
the Royal Military Asylum, according to a specification and draw- 
ings which may be seen at this Office, daily, between the hours of 
TEN and FOUR. Parties tendering must appear personally on the 
day the Tenders are opened. The expense of the contract is to be paid 
by the contractor, upon the execution of the same,—Sealed Tenders 
signed by the proposed contractor, with the names and description of 
two sufficient sureties for the performance of his contract, are to 
be left at the said Office, before TWELVE o’clock on the said 19th 
NOVEMBER instant.—The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept 
any Tender.—By order, CHARLES LAHEE, Vestry Clerk. 
Vestry Hall, King’s-road, Chelsea, November, 1861. 


O BUILDERS.—_TENDERS are 
required for the ERECTION of a VILLA RESIDENCE, at 
Hornsey. Quantities supplied.—Plans and specification may be seen 
at the Uffice of the Architect, Mr. J. W. REED, 4, Shaftsbury-terrace, 
Hornsey-road, N. from WEDNESDAY, the 13th, to the 20th instant, 
between the hours of TEN and FOUR.—The lowest or any Tender will 
not rily be pted, 


IRKENHEAD WATERWORKS. — To 


CONTRACTORS.—The Birkenhead Improvement Commis- 
mis-ioners are prepared to receive TENDERS for the CONSTRUCTION 
ofa PUMP, WELL, ENGINE-HOUSE, and WATER-TOWER ; Ser- 
vice Reservoir, Engine-man’s House, Labourer’s Cottage, and other 
works on Flaybrick-hill, Birkenhead, Plans, drawings, and specifica- 
tions will be ready for inspection at the Gas and Water Offices, 
Hamilton-equare, Birkenhead ; and at the Office of Mr, BATEMAN, 
the Engineer, Little George-street, Westminster, on and after 
MONDAY, the lithfinstant.,Tenders on the printed forms must be 
delivered at the Commissioners’ Offices in sealed covers, addressed to 
the Chairman of the Gasjand Water Committee, on or before 
FRIDAY, the 29th instant. The Commissioners will not be bound to 
accept the lowest or any of the Tenders,—By order, 

AMBROSE WALN, Clerk of the Commissioners. 
Commissioners’ Offices, Hamilton-square, Birkenhead, 
November 5th, 1861, 


YCOMBE UNION. —Parish of Great 


Marlow.—To HOUSE and LAND VALUERS, ESTATE 
AGENTS, ENGINEERS, and OTHERS,—Notice is hereby given, that 
the Guardians of the Poor of the Wycombe Union are prepared to 
receive TENDERS up to the 30th of NOVEMBER instant, for the 
VALUATION of the whole of the RATEABLE PROPEKTY in the 
parish of Great Marlow, pursuant to an order issued in accordance 
with the provisions of the 6ch & 7th Wm. IV. c. 96, for the purpose 
of assessing the poor-rates within the said parish, and the following 
are among other conditions impored by the Guardians :—That the 
contract to be entered into, upon the acceptance of any Tender, shall 
be subject to the approva! of the Poor Law Board. at the valuer 
shall be bound to complete his valuation within six calendar months 
from the date of his contract. The valuer shall also be bound to 
support his valuation in cases of appeal before the special and quarter 
sessions, for seven years from the date of his contract, he being paid 
only by the scale of allowances {provided by the regulatious of the 
courts he may be required to attend. The valuer to have the use of 
the Tithe C tation and Encl Maps belonging to the Church- 

d and O , and which are deposited in the vestry of the 
Parish Church, Great Marlow. The acreage of the parish is 6,640; 
population, according to the last census, 4,659 ; number of houses, 932. 
Tenders must be sent in to me, not later than SATURDAY, the 30th 
NOVEMBER instant, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for the Valuation of Great 
Marlow.”—The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any Tender.—By order of the Board, 

THOS. J. REYNOLDS, Clerk to the Guardians, 
High Wycombe, November 6, 1861, 


EW CORN EXCHANGE and PUBLIC 


ROOMS, Leighton Buzzird.—To BUILDERS and CONTRAC- 
TORS.—Persons willing to CONTRACI with the Directors of the 
Leighton Buzzard Corn Exchange Company (Limited), in the county 
of Bedford, for the several WORKS required to be doue in the EREC- 
TION avd COMPLETION of the proposed Building, are requeste.t 
to forward their names to us on or before the 2lst day of NOVEMBER 
instant, after which date notice will be given to applicants as to the 
inspection of plans, specifications, &c, &c.— By order, 

BELLAMY & HARDY, Architects and Surveyors, 
Offices, 29, Broadgate, Lincoln, 4th November, 1861. 


O BUILDERS.—TENDERS required for 

a VILLA RESIDENCE at Erith, Kent.—For further particu- 

lars, plans, and specification, apply at Mr. H. FORD’S Office, 1, Char- 

lotte-row, Mansion House, E.C. Tenders to be delivered on THURS- 
DAY, the 14th instant. 


O CARMEN, CONTRACTORS, and 

OTHERS.—WANTED, TENDERS for the REMOVAL of about 

1,500 yards of EARTH from Coleman-street, E.C.—Apply to Mr. 
BARLOW, 11, Portman-stceet, W. 









































YO ARCHITECTS, RAILWAY ENGI- 


NEERS, and BUILDERS.—The Metropolitan Patent Wvod 
Paving Company are prepared to enter into CONTRACTS for the 
PAVING of BRIDGES, RAILWAY STATIONS, ENGINEERS’ 
SHOPS, SHEDS, COURT-YARDS, COACH-HOUSES, PORTICOS, 
and SCHOUL-ROOMS. Wood paving is admirably adapted for the 
above purposes, and has been in general use for upwards of twenty- 
two years.—Adaress, W. BASTABLE & CO, Belgrave kaw Mills, 





Thames Bank, Pimlico, 8.W 
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THE BUILDER. 








[ Nov. 9, 1861. 
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ATENT MARBLE WORKS, Y: GEORGE Mev OMPANY, ALESE 8 CORRUGATED iRON, 
188, GREAT PORTLAND-STREET, PORTLAND-PLACE, and CAEN and AUBIGNY M iid GENERAL 
BLUNDELL STREET, CALEDONIAN-ROAD. PATENT MARBLE NE MERCHANTS, CAEN ARF, Ri RHITHE, 8.E, Fottiétiy JO: page oe tad SPAS, atid Pate 
SLABS and PANELS, of any size, and in all kinds of Marble for Seasoned Caen Stone always in Stock, atid a latge assortment of bared - tad irott, Manufacturers of PATENT CORRUGA’ on 
lining Halls, Staircases, Corridors, Bath-rooms, &. Also Columns, Sawn Slab in Parkepting; Hareh Cortes CAAPELS TAT sad othe DOLLDINGE, " 


Pilastets, &c. and CHIMNEY-PIECES, Table Tops, and Pedestals, &c. 
at ¥; v4 moderate prices. 

TH NEW ARTIFICIAL STONE CHIMNEY-PIECES, in hand- 
sdme designs, and very strong and durable, from 7s. 6d. to 30s. 


uz BRITISH and FOREIGN MARBLE 


GALLERIES, 17, Newman-street, Oxford-street. 
EDWARDES, BROTHERS, & BURKE, PROPRIETORS. 
The largest and most superior Stock of Chimney-pieces in Europe 
on view at the above-named Establishment, 
Manufactories : Carrara (Italy), Belgium, and 17, Newman-street, 
London, W.— Estimates for every description of Marble Work, 
Sole Agents for the Invernettie Granite Company. 


OLUMNS in MARBLE, GRANITE, &c 


Columns having been so extensively used in architectural de- 

rations, &c, the Westminster Marble Company now keep in stock 

a great variety of coloured MARBLE for Médisval works, and they 

are enabled, with thie ist of hi ; to exectite orders ata 

insiderable rédiction in price. Marble floors, &c, &c, sold at alow 

rate.—Westmihster Marble Works, Earl-street, Horseferry-road, 
Millbank. 


. & J. FREEMAN, Merchants in the 
various descriptichs of STONE; GRANITE, ahd SLATE, 
r Engineering and Building purposes. Supplies direct from the 
harries, by véssel or railway. Direct communication With the prin- 
pal ports for EXPORTATION. wage Prices atid estimutes fe 
Petal cotitracts, including quarry Wotk of éthor labour, forwardé 
application.—Office, 27, Millbank-street, London, 8.W. 


AT H S TON E 
SAMUEL R. NOBLE, 


STONE MERCHANT and QUARRYMASTER, BOX, near 
Chippenham, Wilts, 
Begs to inform Builders and Others, that he can supply BOX-HILL 
GROUND-STONE, in BLOCK or ASHLAR, of the BEST QUALITY. 
rices and cost of transit furnished ot application. 


AGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 


obtained the Medal of the Society of Arts, the Prize Medal at 
the Great Exhibition, 1851, dnd Two First-class Medals at the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Trashy imitations of this beautiful material are being palmed upon 
the public, Architects are therefore requested to see that the name 
of “ MAGNUS” is upon each article, 

Chimney-pieves, Billiard-tables, Table-tops, Baths, Wall-linings, 
&c, a New Illustrated Catalogue of which can be had at the Pimlico 
Slate Works, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico, 8.W. 


AEN and AUBIGNY STONE. 


J  FOUCARD, BROTHERS, late P. FOUCARD, STONE 
MERCHANTS and QUARRYMEN, 
Oargoes shipped to order from Caen to any port. Contracts taken 
for any juantities. 
Depot—GRANITE WHARF, East Gteenwich. 
Office—4, Three Crown-square, Borough. 


ED MANSFIELD STONE. 


WHITE MANSFIELD STONE. 

YELLOW MAGNESIAN or BOLSOVER LIMESTONE. 
Consigned in railway trucks, direct from the Quarries, in blocks not 
exceeding twelve tons ; or worked at the Quarries and delivered free 
from injury at any railway station. 

Mr. ROBERT LINDLEY, Mansfield Quarries, Nottinghamshire. 


LATES.—MESSRS. JONES & CO. have 


by. a STOOK of SLATES of different sorts from the best quarries in 
‘ales ; also Blabs and Cisterns, delivered at any station in quantities 
of not less than five tons.—Prices forwarded and estimates given on 
application.—Address, 

No. 1, BOLD TERRACE, CHESTER. 


ALE of WARDOUR FREE STONE, 


TISBURY, WILTSHIRE. 

T. P. LILLY, Quarryman and Stone Merchant, begs to introduce to 
the notice of Architects, Contractors, Stone Merchants, and Builders, 
the FREE STONE raised from recently-opened QUARRIES at 
TISBURY and the neighbourhood. 

Geologically this Stone is identical with the Portland Oolites, and its 
workable properties present a medium between that material and the 
Bath stone. Numerous buildings of considerable antiquity attest the 
durability and texture of the Stone of bag bande Amongst these 
may be cited SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, TISBURY CHURCH, the 
POULTRY CROSS at SALISBURY, WILTON ABBEY, &c. erected from 
Chilmark and other pene immediately adjacent to those under 
notice. The beds are of considerable thickness, and blocks of any orili- 
naty size are readily obtained. Some of the beds are nearly white, and 
others of & cream colour; there is considerable variety in strata, the 
grain ofsome of the beds bemg remarkably fine; and are peculiarly 

adapted for tal, and especially carved work, whilst other 
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or 
beds produce a stone much more indurated, which would be perfectly 
fitted to stand the action of water, or exposure to those tests which 
ustally affect and disintegrate the common free stone. 
ens of the Stone may be séen at Messrs. POOLE & SON’S, 
Marble and Stone Works, Great Smith-street, Westminster, 8.W. ; 
and in the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, Nos. 311 
and 312, Case V.; and any quantity may be obtained of Messrs, 
KNIGHT & SON, Devon Wharf, Mile-end, London, or direct from 
the Tisbury Quarries. 
Orders for Worked Stone carefully executed at the Quarries, 
Samples forwarded, and any other information may be obtained of 
Mr. T. P. LILLY, Gillingham, Dorset. 


LOCK STONE! BLOCK STONE! 


The LARGEST and BEST SELECTED STOCK cof BLOCK 
‘ONE, of all kinds, is at the VICTORIA STONE WHARF, Millwall. 
Poplar. Architects, Builders, and Masons, are requested te call and 
exainine the quality. 

SAMUEL TRICKETT has plenty of stones that are good building 
stones, and require no INDURATION, yet they are uniform in colour 
tint, Parties would do well to see his Stock ; also NOTE, 

delivered direct from the Quarries to all parts of the Kingdom. 

The BEST and CHEAPEST STONE-WHARF in LONDON, 
Aditiress, SAMUEL TRICKETT, Isle of Dogs, E. 
A large quantity of Sawn Headstones for Sale. A Quantity of 
Grindstones for Exportation. 


ANSOME’S IMPERISHABLE 
SILICEOUS STONE. 

ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS, BALUSTRADES, CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, FOUNTAINS, VASES, and every description of Garden 
Decorations executed to order; and an extensive stock on hand at 
reduced prices, 

Filters and Filtering Slabs for Domestic or Manufacturing purposes 

For estimates and priced illustrations and inspection of stock. 
ly to Mr. FREDERICK RANSOME, 7, Cannon-row, Westiminster ; 
‘atent Stone Works, Ipswich, 


OHN BAZLEY WHITE & BROTHERS, 
MARBLE MERCHANTS, 
MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
Marble of all kinds, and of best quality, in Block and Slab, 
arble Mortars, &c, 


ATH! BATH!! BATH!!! 
ROBERT STRONG, 
STONE MERCHANT and QUARRY OWNER, BOX HILL, near 
CHIPPENHAM, WIBTS, supplies 
BOX HILL GROUND STONE, OF THE BEST QUALITY, 
Masons’ Work prepared ready for fixing. 
AGENT IN LONDON: 


SAMUEL TRICKETT, ISLE OF DOGS, E, 
and JERUSALEM COFFEE-HOUSE, B.O, 








or 











ill, &c. &c. 
Gritidstones; Steps, Sills, Coping, Landings, Paving, and all descttp- 
tions of Yorkshire Block. Cargoes shipped direct from the Quarries, 
Prices and specimens forwarded on application. 


> ae STONE of BEST QUALITY.— 


COMBE DOWN STONE. 
FARLEIGH DOWN DO. 
BOX HILL GROUND DO. 

STONE & SONS beg to inform Architects, Builders, and Others that 
they are in a positlon tosupply the above named Article in Block or 
Ashlar, of the very best quality, direct from their own Works. 
Delivered to any part, either by rail or water carriage, on the most 
reasonable terms. Prices furnished on application at the 

BATH STONE OFFICE, WIDCOMBE, BATH, 


ARKET WHARF, REGENT’S PARK 


BASIN.—WEST END DEPOT for Yorkshiré Paving, Portland 
and Derby Stone, Bangor Slates, Slabs, &c. &c, Also, Bricks, Lintie, 
Cement, Plaster, Tiles, Laths, and Fire Goods,—SCOLES & WOUD 
invite the attention of Masons, Builders, and Others; to their Stock as 
above, where every thing will be charged at the lowest prives. Head- 
stones, Ledgers, Steps, Landings, &c. cut on the shortest notice, 

Country orders promptly attended to. 


[tte CASTERTON FREESTONE. 


Avply for prices, &e. to 
FRANCIS & OCTAVIUS N. SIMPSON, STAMFORD j 
_ and see Specimens at thé Office of 
Messrs. PINDER SIMPSON & SONS, 29, Saville-row, London, and 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyti-street, W. 

This stone is raised in blocks of any portable size, and is about four 
feet thick in the bed, It will stand ANY WEATHER, is much used 
for water-works, and for the building and restoration of churches, 
When used as ashlar work it is not necessary to place it bed-wise. It 
works freely with a tooth-saw, and is wrought at a cheaper rate than 
any stone in the kingdom. 


ORTLAND STONE.—The Portland Stone 


._ _ of Old Westminster Bridge is of such EXCELLENT QUALITY 
and LOW in PRICE that it is being extensively used for several large 
public buildings in London.—For terms, apply to the Contractors, 
THORN & CO. Pimlico Wharf, Grosvenor-road, 8.W. 


OREST of DEAN STONE— 


Méssrs. HEWETT & CO. (successors to T. GRINDELL & CO.) 
The FOREST of DEAN QUARRIFS, CULKFORD, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Are prepared to supply any quantity of GRAY and BROWN PEN- 
NANT SANDSTONE, unequalled by any in the world for general 
purposes, suitable for every purpose to which stone is applied. 

Prices quoted on application, delivered on board vessel or rail, at 
Sydney, with cost of transit to any port or railway station in the 
United Kingdom. 


POLISHED GRANITE WORKS, 


ABERDEEN,—TOMBS, COLUMNS, PILASTERS, &c. executed 
ofthe finest material and workinanship.—Apply to ALEXANDER 
MACDONALD, Aberdeen; or to Mr. DAVID WILLEY, London 
Agent, 404, Euston-road, N W. 


G RANITE —The Cheesewring Granite 


Company, Limited, Liskeard, Cornwall. 
SHOW ROOMS, 6, CANNON-STREBT, E.C. 
London Agents—TREGELLES & TAYLOR, 
Manager—JAMES J. TRATHAN, Liskeard. 
This Granite is selected for the New Westminster Bridge. 























DRINKING FOUNTAINS, MONUMENTS, and ORNAMENTAL | 
WORKS supplied, and ARTISTIC DESIGNS suitable to the material, ' 


forwarded on application. 
EDGE RUNNERS OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
G 


RAVEL for ROAD- MAKING.— 
WANTED, about 500 yards, delivered at St. John’s-wood, near 

the Swiss Cottage.—Send lowest ptice for cash to Mr. YEO’S Office, 
16, Victoria-terrace, Finchley- » Hampstead. Also about 100 yards 


Fine, for footpaths, 








r 
ENT, CHRONOMETER, WATCH, and 
CLOCK MAKER to the Queen and Prince Consort, and 
MAKER OF THE GREAT CLOCK FOR THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
Invites attention to the superior workmanship and elegance of 
design of his extensive Stock of Watches and Drawing-room Clocks, 


Ladies’ Gold Foreign Watches ........ BN bs6cbbnsbstet - 8 Guineas, 
Gentlemen's do. do. steestesiossdesctsscseest Ge 
Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Gold English Lever Watches .... 18  ,, 
Strong Silver do. sine 8 ogg 
Gentlemen’s Gold Compensation Balance Watches ...... 0 
Do. Silver do, do. : 28 » 





Marine Chromometarss. osc iieicsscsdseediesétediceesss 88 55 
Gold and Silver Pocket Chronometers, Astronomical, Turret, and 
Bracket Clocks, of every description. An elegant assortment of 
London-made Fine Gold Albert and Guard Chains, &c. 
DENT, 61, Strand (adjoining Coutts’s Bank); 34 and 35, Royal 
Exchange; and at the Cluck and Marine Compass Factory, Somerset 
Wharf, Strand, London. 


ENSON’S WATCHES 


and CLOCKS. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 


Gold, 5 to 100 Guineas. 
Silver, 2 to 50 Guineas, 


BENSON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET, free for two stamps, de- 
scriptive of every construction of watch, 
enables persons in any part of the world 
to select with the greatest certainty the 
watch best adapted to their use. Watclies 
sent free and safe by post on receipt of a 
remittance. 


J. W. BENSON, 


33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, and 
46 and 47, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


(Established 1749.) 


HE VILLAGE CLOCK.— 


A serviceable, well-made, and warranted TURRET CLOCK, to 
go eight days, and strike the hours, for forty guineas; not to strike, 
from fifteen to twenty guineas; adapted for the village church or 


hool,— ly t 
shoo SPr'v JOSEPH FAIRER, 


Turret Clock-maker to H. M.’s War Department, 
188, St. George-street East, London. 

















ANTED to PURCHASE, an IRON 


BUILDING, about 12 feet square, suitable for storing goods, 
new or second-hand.— Address, with price, and where the same can be 
seen, to A. Z. Post-office, Merton-bridge, Surrey, 8. 


Established nearly a Centu 


ROBERT THORMAN & CO., CHEMICAL 


and HOUSE PLUMBERS, GAS ENGINEERS, &c, 
Bromley, Middlesex, opposite the Church. 
Lead burnivg under Delbruck’s Patent. Experienced workmen sent 
to all parts of England. 
Pre-ent price of Sheet Lead, including all labour with burning, 
251, per ton. 
- Chemical works liberally treated to any amount, 








or Painted : 
ROUGHT-IRON PRINCIPAL ROOFS, GIRDERS, 
SPENSION-BRIDGES, &c. &. 
PLAIN and CORRUGATED GALVANIZED IRON-MERCHAN#S, 
IRON-FOUNDERS, and GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
For Drawings, Plans, Estimates, &c. apply at their Offices, 
32, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE. 


OW OPEN, YOUNG’S IRONMON. 


GERY WAREHOUSE, 
No. 24, Davies-street, Three Doors from Oxford-strest, 

For the supply of Builders, Carpenters, Upholsterers, Smiths, Hell. 
hangers, and the Trade in general, at wholesale prices. Ih connéétidi, 
with his Old Establishment, No. 18, Blandford-street; i= est bir. 
square, running out of Baker-street, Portman-square, Lohdon,; W; 








NEWLY INVENTED AN, 


PATENT 
YONTINUOUS ROOFING SHEETS, 


OF GALVANIZED IRON, 
In lengths of from 50 to 500 feet and upwards. 
Usual width, 2 feet. 

Price 23d. per foot. A liberal discount to the trade. 

The principal advantages by which this material is distinguished 
are as follows :— 

1. By its total cost, fixed ecmplete, being less than that of common 
asphalted felt. 

2. By the ease with which it can be applied by unskilled labour, 

_ 8. By the rapidity with which roofs and buildings can be covered 


iy it, 

a ts ip.portant fact that sheets can be made of any length 
required. 

For Instructions as to Fixing, and explanation of the mode of 
Manufacture, and all other particulars, apply to 

MOREWOOD & CO. 
Dowgate Dock, Upper Thames-street, London, F.C. ; and 
Lion Works, Birmingham-heath, Birmingham. 





TABLISHED 177: 


USTIN’S IMPERIAL PATENT SASH 


and BLIND LINES. 
To BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, and BLIND MAKERS, 
J. AUSTIN, Manufacturer of the above articles, particularly wishes 
to direct the attention of the Trade to his 


IMPERIAL PATENT FLAX SASH-LINES, 


of which he is now making three qualities, and he strongly recom- 
mends that in all cases they should be purch: in preference to the 
PATENT LINES made from Jute, which article has neither the 
STRENGTH nor DURABILITY of Flax, consequently cannot give 
8» much satisfaction to the consumer. 
They can be obtained of all Ronemakers, Irofimongers. Merchants, 
Factors, and Wholesale Houses, in Town and Country. 


YO the IRON TRADE—PATENT 
WHEELS made of GAS-PIPE and ANGLE-IRON, at Fast 
Work, will last twenty years. Workmanship and material scarce half 
the expense of Wooden Wheels. The Angle-Iron Rims give a charac- 
ter of lightness and elegance infinitely superior to wooden fellies, and, 
with the application of Caoutchouc ‘lyres, promise to be deemed this 
only Wheels adopted for Pleasure Carriages, whilst, from their mode- 
rate cost and durable qualities, they must obtain the preference for all 
rolling stock fur merchandise or passenger traffic. Specimen of 5-feet 
wheels, tested work.—Licenses or exclusive right grauted.—Apply, by 
letter, to M. DAVIS, 5, Lyon’s-inn, Strand. 


PERFECT VENTILATION, WITHOUT 








DRAUGHT or DUST. 
When in use in sight, out of use 
out of sight. 


COOKE’S PATENT. 
Applicable to all kinds of 


BUILDINGS, CARRIAGES, 
AND SHIPS. 


This invention is self-acting, 
simple and effective, is casil’ 
fitted or detached, does not in- 
terfere with the existing con- 
struction of the Building or 
Carriage, and when out of use 
is out of sight. Models may be 
inspected at the Offices of the 

NATIONAL VENTILATION 

COMPANY, LIMITED, 

5 54, CHARING CROSS, London, 5.We 




















EVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS. 

j W. WILLIAMS, 
KING ALFRED’S-PLACE, BROAD-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, , 
Begs to call the attention of Architects, Builders, Shopkeepers, ane 








the Public in general to his REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS, mate 
in the best manner and warranted to keep in order. The above 
Shutters are suitable for banking-houses, public buildings, shop- 
fronts, and private houses. Prices regulated according to sizes. 
N.B. Manufacturer also of Blinds for shop-fronts, with spring 
rollers, &c. 
ee CASTINGS 
of every description ; WROUGHT and CAST-IRON GIR 5, 
FLITCHES, and TANKS ; IRON WINDOWS, HOT-WATER ae 
RAIN-WATER PIPES, and GUTTERS, PIPES for GAS and WATER, 
manufactured by i dry 
JAMES HAYWOOD, Junior, Phoenix Foundry, 
Derby. 
OHN PARKIN (lite 
Blake & Parkin), 








a STEEL WORKS, HAR LANT, 
SHEFFIELD, 
Manufacturer of Circular Saws mackinw 
turned, Mill-Saws, Endless Band, of 
Ribbon Saws, of tough temper, = 


joints. ovtuing —— pg wn s q 
ing,and Mortis rons ; 
we and Common Road Springs, &c. 


nt for London; Mr. CHAS. BADGER, 
aero 1, Stangate, Weatminster-road. 


AVING@ IN GA 8. 
D. HULETE, INVENTOR ond PATEnTEe. ae eae oo 

Gas Regulator e only eflicient instrumen 
and Beton lighting, equalizing the pressure, and preventing any 
ity in the height of the flame. 
D. HULETT & CO. 55, High Holborn, London, ds 
Manufacturers of Gas Chandeliers, Glass Lustres, &c. 

















md S72, HOT 
Sean Se WATER. 


’ 
OHN WEEKS & CO. KING'S ROA! D, 
Chelsea, HOT WATER APPARATUS MANUFACTY ye 
Buildings of every description, and of the mots a yy EEKS & 
sions, can be effectually warmed wy ow — oiing-houeet, Ware: 
can give i ble refe of Ch 
houses; &c. &e, where they have fixed their Hot-water Appar 
Also to be seen iv extensive operation at their Pre y 
King’s-road, Chelsea. 


HEATING 
BY 
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Condition of our Towns. A Watering-place: 
Scarborough. 


————— 


Le res NR DP EW places, just now, are 


ae 
caw | 


in better repute than 
Scarborough: the local 
Gazette publishes the 
names and addresses of 
5,000 visitors a-week—a 
circumstantial proof of 
the favour in which it is 
held. Besides being the 
chosen Baie of the beau 
monde, it is pre-emi- 
oe FPYN//| nently the watering- 
sy place of the northern 
counties; and to Scar- 
borough resort the 
wealth and beauty of 
the vast manufacturing 
towns, of the great 
wool markets, and of the 
seed-crushing districts on the 
flat sedgy regions of the 
Humber. By far the greater 
number of visitors come from 
London. After the metropolis, 
Manchester and Leeds are the next 
largest contributors to the throng; 
then come Hull, Huddersfield, Brad- 
ford, York, Sheffield, and other large 
Yorkshire towns. Newcastle is represented; so 
are Birmingham and Wolverhampton: even 
Cheltenham is quitted for Scarborough: so is 
royal Windsor; and so is the modest Dolgelly, in 
spite of its picturesque setting in the blue moun- 
tains of Wales. Penzance is not too distant, nor 
are the Cumberland Lakes too attractive to pre- 
vent residents of both districts from coming to 
Scarborough. Other groups on the Spa prome- 
nade come from Edinburgh, Dublin, New York, 
Madras; this one is from Bengal, that from 
Rouen; this from the north, and that from the 
south. Fashion’s gayest votaries are here, as well 
as the scorners of fashion ;—the one set as startling 
in their costumes as the other. Crinoline and 
pork-pie hats relieved against gored dresses and 
spoon-shaped bonnets: the daintiest webs of 
veils, not much larger than masks, eclipsed by 
sombrelles as large as umbrellas; the widest of 
flounces, contradicted by the narrowest of frills; 
an embarrassing profusion of riches, sequins, gold 
crosses, gold stars displayed on hair-nets, con- 
trasted with a concentration of plaited tresses 
upon the very top of pretty brows; clusters of 
children spotlessly prim, a flutter of muslin, a 
rustle of silk, a presence of undistinguishable 
materials, with which the masculine gender 
is not familiar, except through the medium 
of advertisements and Christmas bills; a pre- 
dominance of pink and magenta,—in fine, a 
kaleidoscopic view of wealth holyday making. 
There are no pale drab sand shoes; no old 
gentlemen in pea-jackets, with glazed hats tied 
by a piece of black ribbon to a button hole, 
carrying telescopes under their arms; no ladies’ 
ringlets blown out of curl; no morning dishabille ; 
scarcely a child deigning to dig a lake, a creek, or 
& reservoir on the sands, with the once familiar 
wooden spade; no donkeys with their white 
saddle-cloths, guarded about with scarlet, like the 
toga of a Roman patrician; no Dutch dolls for 
sale, clothed in an impracticable attire formed 
entirely of shells 3; no bouquets made of the 
same imperishable materials ;—these are all things 
of the past. Scarborough is as removed from 
them as the Borough is from Belgravia. 

The early part of the morning is spent on the 









sands, either in bathing, or looking at those who 
do so. From eleven o’clock to one, the long ter- 
raced parade in front of the handsome spa saloon 
is thronged with company, who promenade to the 
music of a good band disposed in an ornamental 
orchestra, Loiterers lounge upon the numerous 
seats which line the sides of the walk, and it is 
idleness—all. The afternoon is spent in drives 
into. the country, or along the coast to Whitby 
and to Robin Hood’s Bay, or is passed away in 
shopping, at Jancowski’s drawing-room lounge 
and Parisian saloon, or perhaps at Theakston’s 
library, or Alder’s photographic studio. In the 
evening the promenade is again crowded by brilliant 
groups, who are in full dress; the ladies simply 
protecting themselves from cold by the addition 
of opera-cloaks. The musicians again perform, 
the gay ranks flit to and fro, the sea-lashes are 
more subdued, the vault of heaven is a deeper 
blue, and an indescribable charm is felt by all. 
Later in the evening the promenaders gradually 
disperse, some of them joining the conversazione 
and balls held at their hotels, or patronising the 
varied entertainments in the Spa Music Hall; 
others the drama in the Theatre Royal. This is 
how the pleasant days speed at Scarborough; or 
you may go pebble-hunting along the sands to 
Cornelian Bay, and seek for agates and cornelians 
among the quartz, and the green, red, yellow, and 
striped jasper on the shore; or take a canter 
along the sea-fringe; or in fact whatever else you 
prefer, so that your choice is a recognized idleness. 

It is agreeable, after viewing the unsanitary 
condition which the magnates of Sheffield not only 
permit, but countenance, to find a municipal 
recognition of the great importance of cleanliness 
in this health-recruiting recreation-ground. En- 
deavours are made to keep Scarborough clean, 
though, as we find, not to the extent required by 
sanitary knowledge or with the vigour that should 
distinguish a town highly favoured in its natural 
advantages, and doubly so by the extensive 
patronage bestowed upon it. From a very early 
date attention has been paid to the matter of clean 
streets. Going back to the charter given to the 
town by Edward II., it is there set forth :—“ All 
kind of dirt found in Scarborough, as well in the 
old town as the new, at all times of the year, is to 
be common to all and every of the burgesses to 
take and carry away wherever they will so that it 
be within the public street ; and the dirt from the 
pavement is to be taken away once every week, 
that is to say, on Friday or Saturday, which, if not 
done, he who shall be keeper of the pavement shall 
enter the house of him from whom such dirt has 
arisen, and shall take surety for removing the dirt 
on the Monday following, and retain it till he is 
paid tenpence for his own reward.” Thus we learn 
there was a keeper of the pavement when there 
must have been but a very small quantity of it to 
keep how much more necessary must such a 
functionary be in these latter days! But the 
sweeping up of the dirt is never a difficult task : 
it is the proper disposal of it when swept up that 
is puzzling. On the coast it is too usual to cast 
everything into the sea. This appears to have 
been the custom at Scarborough, asa board at the 
base of the steep road leading up to the castle 
gives notice,—“ For the future norubbish is to be 
cast over this cliff. May 1st, 1860.” Anda large 
green fecal pool still lying among the rocks above 
the level of high tide marks the drainings of the 
filth that has been cast over the cliff before the 
above date. 

The sea-line of the town is remarkably fine. A 
dark rock “of a wonderful height and bignesse, 
which, by reason of steepe cragges and cliffes, 
almost on every side, is inaccessible, beareth on 
the se,” on the summit of which rock stand the 
ruins of the goodly “larg and strong castle,” and 
from both sides of it, like outstretched wings, 
sweep irregular lines of houses. On the north 
side of the castle the new town crowns the cliffs ; 
and on the south side the old town and harbour 
nestle at its foot; whilst beyond these, south- 





wards, are the hotels, terraces, villas, and cres- 
cents, which have arisen in the neighbourhood of 
the famous Spa. The latter district is intersected 
by a valley, across which, for the more ready access 
to the spa, a company has built a high-level 
bridge. This forms a handsome approach to the 
wells of the spa, which are now covered by the 
group of buildings known as the Spa Saloon and 
Music Hall. The site of the town is thus disposed 
over cliffand valley. The approach from the rail- 
way, beginning with Alma-terrace, creates a favour- 
able impression. The road is planted with young 
trees, and the footways, on one side a gravel walk, 
on the other side asphalte pavement. Alma- 
square, likewise green and cheerful, and built of 
brick and stone, continues the road line, being 
composed of houses on three sides of the square 
only: the two rows of houses facing each other 
have bow windows, in the Brighton fashion, so as 
to obtain a view of the road, which the row that 
overlooks it does not possess. After this, there is 
one of those ugly spaces in new neighbourhoods,— 
the still unlet piece of building ground. In this 
case it is occupied by two moveable photographic 
shops, and large placarded advertisement boards 
on poles; but the reign of neatness is resumed in 
Albion-place, immediately opposite, where the bow 
windows are filled with plate-glass, and there are 
small forecourts, and the pavement is formed in 
small squares of composition, making the third 
variety of pavement up to this point; and Wil- 
berforce-place is as nice, with semi-circular bow 
windows the whole height of the houses. Bruns- 
wick-terrace turns off at a right angle, and leads 
down to a large square of bow-windowed houses. 
Aberdeen-walk is opposite, at the corner of which 
and of the main road is the Bar Congregational 
Chapel and Schools, in the Early Decorated style. 
The details of these buildings are spiky, and the 
tower of the chapel squat,and the rock-faced ashlar, 
with its tooled margin round every stone, is a 
caricature upon weather-worn masonry; but, for 
the rest, the general design and grouping would 
just pass muster for occupying this important 
site. Midway down Vernon-place, the next open- 
ing from the main road, is an edifice, built in 1828, 
with a tower at the west end, in a coarse Early 
English style,—Christ Church. The westerz door- 
jambs, doors, and centre pillar, are completely 
covered with notices, old and new. Side by side 
with Christ Church is a Mechanics’ Hall, with a 
heavy Grecian stone front, half Ionic, half Doric, 
and brick sides. The ground-floor is occupied as 
an upholsterer’s shop. As it is so fortunate in one 
respect as to enjoy an open, airy site, it is so un- 
fortunate in another as to expose the brick sides, 
which were of course not meant to meet the eye, 
but which are as visible as the stone front from 
the road. “ Miss Georgiana Eagle’s entertainment 
of magic, mesmerism, electro-biology, and clair- 
voyance,” is announced for “this evening.” The 
main thoroughfare gradually loses its suburban 
character, and becomes commercial, and has a 
sprinkling of confectioners, china-shops, and hotels, 
all enjoying a general new and clean character, 
till after passing Huntris’s-place, it is bestrided 
by a new gateway, called Bar-gate, recently built, 
in the place of an ancient gate,—“ Newburgh 
gate meately good.” This seems an error of 
judgment. If it was found impossible to main- 
tain the ancient gate, we must lament that it was 
taken down ; but there was no necessity to build 
anew one. These gateways, when venerable, are 
valuable, and the obstructions they create in the 
thoroughfare are forgiven for the sake of associa- 
tions. But to obstruct a thoroughfare leading to 
the railway terminus of a rapidly increasing town, 
with an ugly, meaningless gateway, is unpardon- 
able. The passages for the foot passengers are 
very narrow, and the windows of the shops in 
them make them, virtually, still narrower, so that 
it becomes necessary to pass through in single file. 
Looking through the centre archway, there is a 
pretty view of Newborough-street, sloping down- 





wards, till a high rock in the distance rises steeply 
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upwards, and bears the castle on its brow. Within 
the bar the shops and houses are on an older type. 
It is observable that the streets running out of 
the principal one make most vigorous efforts to 
attract the eye of the passer-by. Nearly every 
house hangs out its sign or lamp, and “ lodgings ” 
are offered in every direction. Newborough-street, 
the name the same line of thoroughfare assumes 
within the bar, although a “ High-street ” of busy 
shops and hotels, is not behind-hand in a capabi- 
lity to receive lodgers; and the bow windows to 
the first-floors, overhanging the shops, give a 
movement to the perspective of the street, that is 
very pleasing. We do not know a very valid 
reason why the pretty and useful feature of bow- 
windows should not be generally adopted in 
towns. 

Not far down, Newborough-street is traversed 
by King and Queen streets, making a four-cross- 
road. Here, in the very line of traffic, which has 
overgrown the proportions of the streets, now 
stepping out of the way for an omnibus, now dis- 
persing again for a carriage, now stepping out of 
the way of a cart, stand the farmers, in knots and 
groups, holding, in the oldest of old-fashioned 
ways, an open-air corn-market. The absence of a 
covered corn-market was not so much felt when 
half-a-dozen farmers transacted all the business 
that was effected, and when the mail-coach, rat- 
tling over the stones but once a day, would be no 
inconvenience; but now that the town and neigh- 
bourhood have increased to such a large extent, 
and the spot on which they stand is the high road 
to the railway terminus, the sooner the antiquated 
custom ranks with the mail-coaches, among “ the 
things that were,” the better. Leaving the 
farmers standing in the road, and turning up 
Queen-street, we pass the surgery of Messrs. Wed- 
dell, Cross, & Wright, the Talbot Hotel, the resi- 
dences of Dr. Cross and Dr. Robertson, the shop 
of the homeopathic analytical chemist, and the 
post-office, conveniently situate at the corner of 
Queen-street and Market-street, and come in sight 
of the public Market Hall. This is commendable 
in intention, as affording a large space in the more 
crowded old part of the town. The wares exposed 
for sale are of a miscellaneous character, and the 
order of the stalls is as heterogeneous. Incon- 
venience has probably resulted from this chaotic 
state of things, as a notice is posted up that, “ To 
avoid confusion in the market hall, the public are 
requested in all cases to keep to the right hand 
side in walking through the aisles and passages.” 
But no provision has been made for the growth of 
the town; consequently, the hall is already too 
small, and many of the stalls are in narrow streets 
around. 

Substantial schools have been built in Friars’ 
entry, of the same character of architecture and 
masonry as the Bar Church, standing on a bank 
behind a parapet wall, with iron railings. We 
were sorry to see a disgusting want of cleanliness 
in the “closets :”—the effect of example on the 
young is often indelible. In the row of old houses 
opposite, the ground floors are some steps below 
the level of the narrow street, and a particularly 
old and low building at the end of, and over 
against them, which is apparently a stable, has a 
dilapidated midden, the liquid contents of which 
are soaking through a hole in the wall, specially 
provided for the purpose, into the road. Auboro- 
street—steep, narrow, old-fashioned, and pebble- 
paved, with a pebble channel—conducts into the 
Castle-road. The national schools, lower down 
this road, at the corner of Granby-place, are worth 
turning out of the way to see, as they are a very 
clever adaptation of a small steep site at an 
awkward angle. They are built one over the 
other in white and red bricks and stone. But 
here, too, the privy accommodation is too confined, 
and not kept with the necessary cleanliness. We 
are deterred from our intention of viewing the 
Merchant Seamen’s Hospital, 1752, on finding 
the whole extent of the green in front of it 
covered with linen hanging out to dry on 
lines with props. So we pass it, and pro- 
ceed up the Castle-road until, opposite E. D. 
Nesfield’s brewery, we come upon Wilson’s 
Mariner’s Asylum, built A.D. 1836. This is a low 
elongated stone and red brick building, consisting 
of a centre, with wings, and having transept ends: 
the windows have three mullions, and ogee cusped 
heads with straight returned labels. There are 
fourteen separate dwellings, with two rooms in 
each. Scarborough is particularly fortunate in 
the possession of these and other similar charitable 
institutions. In Castle-road, too, stands a Roman 
Catholic Church with the same rock-faced masonry 
we have noted in the schools in Friar-entry and 
the Bar Church. The Early Decorated windows 


of the extreme narrowness of the fillet-edge; and 
a very shallow, shadowless effect is produced by 
inserting the glass too near the chamfered face. 
The edifice is still unfinished externally, blocks of 
stone standing out for possible carvings at some 
future time ; and the tower and spire are in the 
same promisory condition. The entrance-gates and 
piers are neat and good, though so low that any 
one could get over them. Domestic buildings are 
in course of completion, in subordination to this 
edifice, that, on account of their clese contiguity 
to the brewery just mentioned, appear doomed to 
receive the steam from it at the windows. At 
the corner of Blenheim-terrace, which is a double 
row of round bow-windowed houses, there is a 
shabby brick workshop with all the windows 
broken, which, in its present condition, is an eye- 
sore in the approach to a principal part of the 
town, into which the other end of the terrace 
turns—the fine sea frontage known as North 
Cliff. This is occupied by lines of good houses, 
beginning with North Cliff House on the one 
side, and Devonshire House on the other, all of 
which possess a fine view of the ocean. The 
cliff at this point declines to the shore in an 
abrupt precipice; but at the base of it there is a 
natural plateau, which has been converted into 
pleasure-gardens. During the construction of the 
Rock-gardens a spa was discovered which is said 
to be similar in its quality to the celebrated wells 
on the south side of the town. There is a 
gymnasium in one part of the grounds, and a 
sunken garden in another, with an indifferent 
fountain in ‘it. Grass grows in the gravel 
walks, and there is a general air of but scanty 
encouragement, notwithstanding there is but a 
penny admittance fee. There is also a circus, in 
reference to which a bill announced, ‘ The Powells 
are coming here, so be of good cheer,”—a recom- 
mendation the sight-seers might find difficult to 
carry out nevertheless. Large quantities of alge 
are lying in the bay on the shore, and the general 
wild character of the scenery is not to be over- 
come. This is the recreation ground of the popu- 
lace, in contradistinction to the fashionable spa 
on the south side of the castle promontory. On the 
cliff again we note the indifferent appearance of 
the edges, as if they had partially slipped down, and 
were partly composed of shot rubbish, and which, 
from the insecure protection against accident, 
are clearly dangerous, Lodgings are let at every 
house. The streets turning out of this frontage are 
all formed of bow-windowed houses. Where the 
cliff is wide enough there begin to be gardens in 
front of the houses, which then assume distinc- 
tive names, as Osborne, Clarendon, Brunswick, and 
Victoria houses. These are all tall, brick or ce- 
mented, and possess the invariable bow-window. 
The cement houses are generally dirty and shabby- 
looking, while in those faced with brick a mosaic- 
like variety is produced by the disposition of the 
bricks,—the stretchers being red, the headers 
white. Between these houses and the road down 
to the bathing shore, stand five shabby tumble- 
down wooden-box shops for the sale of jet orna- 
ments, toys, and photograpbs. A board here gives 
notice, “that as the tide sets strongly round the 
foot of the castle cliff, all persons are cautioned’” 
In the recess of the bay at the base of the cliffs. 
where the shore is sandy, the bathing-machines 
are placed for this district. The clitf gradually 
loses its height, is occupied by the Queen’s Hotel, 
with a plateau-garden in front of it; then by the 
Queen’s-crescent, tall, isolated white houses, and 
appears likely to be built upon to the last foot. 
The edge of the cliff, however, should not be 
dirtied and made offensive with rubbish, as it is 
in front of the Queen’s Hotel. 

We must look further for our next. 





MR. TITE’S ADDRESS ON CURRENT 
TOPICS.* 


ON a similar occasion to the present, two years 
ago, you did me the honour to invite me to read 
an opening address, on the occasion of the inaugu- 
ration of these apartments as our resting-place. 
On that occasion I endeavoured to bring before 
you a general review of the state of architecture 
at that time in Europe, and of its probable future 
prospects. The interval is not long, but it is 
marked with important incidents, whether relat- 
ing to ourselves or the world of art in general. 
We have lost a noble and beneficent patron and 
president ; and, on the other hand, some of the 
incidents and considerations which have occurred 
relating to art in general, and architecture in par- 
ticular, are most important. These considerations 








induce me to believe that in my new character ag 
president you will allow me this opportunity of 
suggesting to you such views as occur to me having 
reference to the past, and such notice of the circum. 
stances which are now occurring as I trust may be 
interesting and useful to us in our profession, 

As to the first, one’s mind naturally recurs to 
the personal or professional losses we have to re. 
cord, At the close of this paper I propose to refer 
to the deaths more specifically ; and therefore at 
present I proceed to notice topics of immediate 
interest; and first, that which assumes the 
greatest importance at the present moment—the 
Great Exposition of 1862. In some concluding 
remarks I made towards the close of last session, 
I referred to the position allotted in our modern 
society to our profession ; and this appears to be 
marked, even in reference to the Exposition 
of 1862. 

On the occasion of the first Exposition, as you 
may remember, the design proposed by a com. 
mittee of architects for the building was set 
aside, and a design happily suggested by Sir 
Joseph Paxton was adopted in its stead. The 
services of the members of this Institute were, 
however, but slightly resorted to; and the super- 
intendence of the working details of the building 
was entrusted to a member of the newly recog- 
nized branch of our profession, a civil engineer, 
On the present occasion, also, the claims of British 
architects, to co-operate in the design of a build. 
ing which ought essentially to represent the state 
of the art amongst us at the present day, have 
been ignored; and foreigners are thus likely to 
form their opinions as to the merits of English 
architects from the production of a military 
engineer. I do not propose to criticise the designs 
of either of the Exposition buildings, notwith- 
standing the numerous lessons of “ what to avoid” 
they both furnish. But, in the name of this In- 
stitute, I think it my duty to protest against the 
official exclusion of architects from the councils of 
those who assume to represent the taste of the 
nation in the various branches of art. 

Unfortunately it would seem that the public in 

general participates in the species of disfavour 
which this exclusion of recognized architects from 
the councils of the past and future Expositions 
may be considered to indicate; and the cheers 
with which vulgar unreasoning abuse of our pro- 
fession is almost. always received ought to inspire 
us with serious anxiety. I believe, from the bot- 
tom of my heart, that the accusations brought 
against us as a body are essentially false,—that 
architects generally are honourable, conscientious 
men; hard students, earnest thinkers, and bring- 
ing to bear upon their professional duties such an 
amount of varied information, practised skill, 
educated talent, and high-minded integrity, as 
would in any other profession ensure a far greater 
share of wealth and distinction than we usually 
attain. Feeling very strongly as I do on this 
question, it is to me the more painful to observe 
the existence of an opinion precisely opposed to 
my own, in those who might be supposed to have 
known us intimately ; as when such men as the 
present Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs did not hesitate to state in Parliament, in 
the debate on the British Museum, that he advo- 
cated the plan proposed by Mr. Oldfield, because 
it was not prepared by a professional architect, 
and that the great success of the great reading- 
room was due to the fact that in that case “the 
trustees were not trammelled by an architect ;” 
and, further, when in a crowded House these op!- 
nions met with considerable applause. Again, 
look at Mr. Layard’s remarks in the debate on 
the Foreign Office, in which we are spoken of 
most disparagingly. And this being so, I am forced 
to ask myself whether these things can be true. 
They say that “there can be no smoke without 
fire;’ and it behoves us therefore to see that 
whatever fire may exist to cause the smoke now 
obscuring our fame, it is our duty to trample it 
out. 
Again, I cannot but regret to observe the 
almost unanimous recognition of the distinction 
lately established between the pursuits of engi- 
neering and of architecture; because I am con- 
vinced that both of them would gain by being 
studied and practised simultaneously. In former 
time, and, indeed, until the establishment of the 
“Corps Royal des Ingénieurs des Ponts et 
Chaussées,” in the middle of last century, no such 
distinction was admitted. Sir C. Wren and Man- 
sard were both architects and engineers. Perronet 
called himself “ Architecte du Roi.” Robert Mylne 
called himself architectand engineer. Telford i 
his public career by building achurch. It was ; ad 
development of the canal system which first 








are particularly wiry in appearance in consequence 





* Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
as elsewhere referred to. 
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amongst ourselves ; and to some extent this may 
be explained ; for the pursuits of the architect lead 
his studies rather towards the condition of statical 
than of dynamical forces, whilst the canal and 
dock engineer has to deal very frequently with 
the latter. But in the execution of roads, rail- 
ways, and such works, there are no conditions 
which ought to be beyond the sphere of an archi- 
tect’s knowledge; and I very strongly suspect 
that, if architects had been more frequently em- 
ployed on railway works, our marvellous net-work 
of rails would have been constructed at less cost 
than it actually has involved, and that we should 
not have heard of so many accidents from “ strik- 
ing centres too soon,” or from “ the rain washing 
the mortar out of the arches.” It is true that 
the construction of railways does not afford many 
opportunities for the exercise of the artistic 
faculty, the noblest one the architect is called 
upon to employ. It is a kind of work which re- 
quires more of science than of art. But our pro- 
fession ought above all others to present the union 
of the art and science; and he is a bad architect, 
in the true sense of the word, who is incapable of 
becoming “the best workman” in any of the 
branches of what I may be allowed to call statical 
construction. I dwell upon this subject because it 
seems to me that much of the favour with which 
civil and military engineers are now regarded, and 
that their employment to the exclusion of archi- 
tects, in the cases of the Exposition buildings, 
may be explained by the mistaken opinions which 
prevail with respect to the pursuits and the abi- 
lities of the latter. Not to travel beyond the 
names I have before noticed, I may be allowed to 
observe that the engineering works of Mr. Hosking 
upon the West London Railway may well com- 
pare with the architectural achievements of Sir 
William Cubitt in the first Crystal Palace. Be 
this as it may, it behoves us at least to render 
ourselves capable of discharging the ordinary duties 
of engineers and architects. Hydraulic engineer- 
ing may require a different mental training, and 
a course of study of a different character, to that 
required for building in the open air; but it is 
absurd to suppose that the man who can build a 
church could not build a bridge or a viaduct, or 
that he should be unable to conduct great earth- 
works or tunnels. 

Before leaving the subject of the Exposition 
buildings, I cannot refrain from saying that the 
design, given in the Builder, of the Florence Expo- 
sition, strikes me as containing far more artistic 
merit, and as presenting a more satisfactory archi- 
tectural character than the published design of 
the proposed building of South Kensington; no 
doubt because in this instance, as in the instance 
of the construction of the Palais de l’Industrie of 
Paris, educated architects were consulted. Passing 
over this part of the subject, however, I am sure 
that all my hearers will agree with me in the 
expression of the deep sympathy excited by the 
first Italian Exposition. These industrial gather- 
ings have assumed, of late years, a deeper moral 
significance than could possibly have entered into 
the philosophy of their founders; and they have 
become the occasions for eliciting the expression 
of the most recondite forms of national thought 
and feeling. An Italian Exposition, held in the 
city of Giotto, Dante, Michelangelo, and the 
Medici, becomes, therefore, the matter for serious 
reflection to those who wish that in truth Italy 
should cease to be “a geographical expression.” 
And we, whether admirers of the Broletti and of 
the town-halls of the Medieval republics, or of 
the palazzi, cassine, or churches of the risorgi- 
mento, must turn an anxious gaze on the first 
steps of the noble Italian race, in the political 
risorgimento which is at present taking place in 
that land, so long cursed with what all considered 

the fatal gift of beauty.” Our sympathies may 
be of small import to the Italians in the struggle 
they have still to go through before they can esta- 
blish a strong nationality, such as the “advanced 
civilization ” of the age requires; but I am sure 
that an assembly of architects will unanimously 
jom in the expression of good will towards the 
Italian cause. May the Exposition of Florence 
prove the harbinger of the full glory of bright 
days for Italy, 

The artistic Congress of Antwerp, too, fussy and 
unpractical though it may seem to have been, con- 
tains the germs of an organization which may, 
perhaps, produce for art consequences as import- 
ant as those produced by our “ Association for the 

Advancement of Science” in its particular sphere. 
In these days of architectural and artistic eclec- 
ticiem, it would manifestly be advantageous for 
the student to be able to study, with his own eyes, 
every local manifestation of wsthetical feeling ; for 
the subtle influences of climate, and political and 


municipal organization, can never be appreciated 
unless we have the means of watching their daily 
operation ; and few learned treatises on the Art- 
History of Nations enable us to appreciate the 
nature and extent of the action and re-action of 
building, or of plastic materials, on the visible ex- 
pression of art. The amount of good to be 
effected by these gatherings must depend on the 
manner in which they are conducted. As an 
isolated experiment, the Antwerp Congress was 
very successful. It were a marvellous pity that 
it should remain an isolated experiment. 

Whilstthus alluding to foreign operations, it may 
be as well to continue ourattempts to derive lessons 
from them, before turning to more decidedly 
local considerations; and I would therefore strive 
to point the moral of some other tales to be read 
in the proceedings of our immediate neighbours. 
Thus, all travellers who return from Paris are, 
upon a superficial view of what is taking place 
there, and it must be added in almost every im- 
portant town of France, disposed to find fault 
with the comparatively slow rate at which im- 
provements are effected in London. Within ten 
years Paris has been, in fact, remodelled through- 
out; and broad streets, open squares, and fine 
houses, have replaced the ancient, narrow, tor- 
tuous assemblages of dens of filth and impurity. 
It is to be feared, however, that the real sanitary 
improvement of Paris has gained little by these 
changes ; and, indeed, so long as the water-supply 
and the sewerage of that town are conducted on 
the present systems, little effect can be produced 
on that infallible test of the value of the sanitary 
arrangements of a town—the average death-rate. 
I advise those who believe that “ they manage all 
these things better in France” than we do here, 
to visit the “Intake” of the Chaillot Water 
Works ; or, to ponder over the charge he will have 
to pay, even in a private lodging, for that neces- 
sity of an Englishman’s life, the daily hip-bath. 
Nor is this all: for they who knew much of Paris 
life in former times, must be painfully convinced 
that the embellishments of the town have resolved 
themselves into heavy charges on its inhabitants ; 
whilst the utility of many of the costly works 
now in hand must seem more than question- 
able. House-rents have risen to fabulous heights 
in Paris: the poor are driven from their old 
haunts, and no refuge is provided for them; 
whilst, unfortunately, the sanitary defects of the 
old houses are servilely reproduced in the new 
ones. But, however painfully these defects may 
strike us on second and calmer thoughts, it can- 
not be denied that there is something fairy-like in 
the rapidity and the brilliance of the change ac- 
tually produced; and we naturally inquire by 
what financial agency it has been produced. My 
friend Mr. G. R. Burnell has made some inquiries 
into this matter, which I hope that he will be able 
to communicate to you in the course of the ses- 
sion; but, in the mean time, I may say that the 
impression I have derived from what he has told 
me is, that the improvements of Paris have been 
effected upon principles of political economy, and 
by dint of an abuse of public credit, which would 
never be tolerated in this country. We hold that 
local improvements should be paid for by local 
contributions, and that building speculations 
should not be assisted by financial corporations, 
patronized, if not directly managed, by the Go- 
vernment. The opposite principles prevail amongst 
our neighbours; and, sooner or later, it is to be 
feared, that they must produce, even if they are 
not now producing, sad confusion in the finances 
of the State. 

One matter of detail may be worth especial 
notice from us, viz., the conditions under which 
the municipality is now able to obtain land for the 
purpose of effecting any new works declared to be 
“ Putilité publique.” Until 1852 the municipality, 
under the old Jaw of expropriation, could only 
take compulsorily the land absolutely required for 
the establishment of the streets; and the proprie- 
tors of the land partially affected were entitled to 
retain the remainders of their property, with all 
the increased value conferred by the new front- 
ages. At the very close of the dictatorial power 
assumed by the Emperor in 1851, a decree 
“having force of law,” was issued however, by 
which municipal bodies charged with the execu- 
tion of works of public utility were empowered to 
take an additional width of land beyond the lines 
of the intended streets, sufficient to allow the 
construction of good houses. The effect of this 
law has been that the municipalities of France 
have lately been enabled to sell the frontages on 
the new leading thoroughfares they open at ad- 
vantageous terms; and thus, at the expense of 





the landed proprietors disturbed, materially to 
diminish the cost of the works, If the latter had 





been discussed by a really representative body, 
there could be little reason to regard the advan- 
tages thus given with jealousy; but, when the 
works to be executed are simply prescribed by the 
Central Government, it is to be feared that great 
abuses may arise from the interference with the 
rights of private property it may be made to 
cover. 

The success of the artesian well of Passy is a 
subject of great interest to all who are called upon 
to deal with the supply of water to detached man- 
sions, or even to small towns; and to us English- 
men it is the more interesting on account of the 
recent failures to establish similar wells at High- 
gate, Harwich, as well as at Calais and at Ostend. 
The boring at Passy, after passing through the 
same beds as had previously been traversed at 
Grenelle, reached the water-bearing stratum at 
a depth of 1,797 feet 6 inches from the surface, 
and the water rose to a height of 13 feet from the 
ground. The lower diameter of the well is about 
2 feet 4 inches; and the quantity of water it 
delivers has, after some oscillations, settled to about 
3,791,000 gallons per twenty-four hours. At pre- 
sent, the sand and clay brought up by the water 
are in such proportions that the water is not fit 
for use,—a fact which was also observed at Grenelle 
during the first year after the completion of the 
boring: the water rises at about 82° Fahren. One 
effect of this well has been to diminish notably 
the yield of the Grenelle well; and it must, 
therefore, for some time to come remain an open 
question, as to whether or not the water-bearing 
stratum under Paris will be able permanently to 
maintain these two springs. The discussion of 
the failure of the attempts to obtain water in a 
similar manner, to which I have above referred, 
would extend to so great a length, that I must 
pass it over slightly at present; but the great 
lesson to be learnt from it seems to me to be, that 
at the present day our acquaintance with the laws 
of geology is only sufficiently advanced to enable 
us to say with certainty what we shall ot find 
beneath the surface, in districts which have not 
been exposed to violent subterranean disturbances: 
they are utterly incapable of telling us what we 
shall find. At London, Harwich, Calais, and 
Ostend, the lowest member of the subcretaceous 
formations, from which the wells of Passy and 
Grenelle derive their supply, is entirely wanting. 

A very warm and rather an acrimonious dis- 
cussion is now being waged amongst the chemists 
and experimental observers on the laws of metal- 
lurgy with respect to the differences between 
iron and steel; and the names of Binks, Mushet, 
Bessemer, Frémy, and Caron, add weight and 
authority to the various opinions propounded on 
this very obscure subject: “ Non nostrum inter 
eos tantas componere lites ;” and Messrs. Frémy 
and Caron may well be left to settle the precise 
amount of influence exercised by the nitrogen, 
cyanogen, and carbon, present during the cementa- 
tion of steel upon the resulting product. The in- 
fluence these researches may exercise upon the 
building arts may, however, be very great; and 
the production of steel by the new methods sug- 
gested by an improvement in the theory of the 
production of steel may possibly place within our 
reach a material possessed of far more valuable 
elastic properties than either cast or wrought iron. 
We must therefore follow, with interest, the steps 
of this inquiry, and hold ourselves ready to adopt 
any improvement it may place at our command, 
I would make the same remark with respect to 
the recent applications of electricity to the ordi- 
nary purposes of life; and I would urge the mem- 
bers of our Institution to avail themselves,whenever 
it is possible, of the great domestic conveniences 
that wonderful agent is able to supply. We in 
England are behind our French neighbours in this 
respect. 

In domestic matters the most important lesson 
to be derived from the events of the last twelve 
months is, perhaps, the one connected with the 
terrible fires in the river side warehouses. Ina 
city so essentially commercial as London, it must 
always be desirable to interfere as little as possible 
with the arrangements or the operations of trade ; 
and we must always bear in mind the fact that 
every interference of this kind resolves itself ulti- 
mately into a tax upon the articles affected. But 
the terrible effects of a fire when it once bursts 
out in large stores of merchandise of certain 
descriptions are such, and are likely to reach so 
many persons, that it would almost seem necessary 
to impose some rigorous limitations to the quantity 
of these goods, or some stringent regulations as to 
the construction and management of the ware- 
houses wherein they are stored, if these warehouses 
are to remain in the centre of the town. All 





systems of so-called fireproof construction are use- 
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less to resist the effects of the heat evolved during 
the combustion of large masses of certain kinds of 
goods ; and it even seems that the very precautions 
taken to ensure the non-combustion of walls, 
fioors, and ceilings, only adds to the intensity of 
fires in such cases, by turning the buildings as it 
were into species of closed retorts, able to produce 
a destructive distillation. The only efficient pro- 
tections against the spread of large warehouse 
fires seem to me to consist, first, in limiting the 
size of the warehouses themselves; and, secondly, 
in isolating them effectually if the goods they are 
to hold should be susceptible of easy combustion. 
Whatever sacrifices these precautions may entail, 
they ought to be borne for the sake of the public 
in general, 

It may be as well here to mention, that in the 
course of the spring (9th of April last) the theatre 
of Barcelona was burnt to the ground; so that 
warehouses are far from being the only structures 
exposed to this terrible scourge. 

There is reason to congratulate the country at 
large, as well as the lovers of our national archxo- 
logy, on the zeal with which the good work of 
preserving and restoring our cathedrals has been 
lately carried on. In the metropolis, the Temple 
Church is again undergoing repairs under the 
directions of our excellent member, Professor 
Sydney Smirke ;* and Westminster Abbey is in 
the eminently judicious care of our friend Mr. 
G. G. Scott. In the provinces, the cathedrals of 
Ely, Lichfield, Ripon, Chichester, the churches of 
Waltham Cross, Islip, Taunton, and numerous 
other relics of former times are being restored ; 
and though, in the case of Chichester, a lamenta- 
ble accident has occurred, I hope that the efforts 
to ensure the re-edification of the spire will be 
successful. In more modern constructions I think 
we may congratulate ourselves as a body on the 
improvement which is manifestly taking place in 
public taste, and on the skill with which the 
members of our profession have availed themselves 
of the opportunities afforded them of displaying 
their knowledge and talent. Art questions are 
now {fortunately discussed on all sides; and a 
truer, sounder tone of criticism prevails amongst 
us as a nation than at any former period; and 
from the fact of our enjoying true liberty of 
thought and action, I suspect that I may add, than 
can prevail amongst the despotically-administered 
nations of the Continent. It is our special duty, 
as architects, to avail ourselves to the utmost of 
these advantages; and to devote our best ener- 
gies to the advancement of our noble art. This 
can only be done by earnest, conscientious study, 
by devotion to our pursuit, and by an enlightened 
investigation of the various physical and moral 
laws it brings into play. Architecture is, as I 
have said before, an art as well as a science. Ex- 
cellence in it cannot be obtained without labour, 
or without the sacrifice of ease. We must resolve, 
if we would attain in its ranks to that ‘ Fame,” 
the last infirmity of noble minds, “to scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days ;” but the “fair 
guerdon ” we hope to find will amply repay us; 
tor art is its own reward, and its cultivation will 
at all times compensate for the toil and time ex- 
pended in its pursuit.t 





A GREAT COMPENSATION CASE. 


The Governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital v. The 
Charing Cross Railway Company.—This case has 
excited very considerable interest, and some details 
will be useful. 

The arbitrator appointed by the hospital (Mr. 
Clifton), and the arbitrator appointed by the com- 
pany (Mr. Alderman Bancroft, of Manchester), 
having failed to appoint an umpire, the Board of 
Trade appointed Mr. John Stewart, of Liverpool. 

The solicitor to the hospital was Mr. Wainwright, 
of the firm of Clayton, Cookson, & Wainwright, of 
Lincoln’s-inn; and the solicitor of the company 
was Mr. Henry Toogood, of the firm of Henry & 
William Toogood, of Parliament-street. 

Counsel for the hospital were Mr. Bovill, Q.C., 
Mr. Karslake, Q.C., and Mr. Field; and for the 
company, Mr. J. Horatio Lloyd, Mr. Johnson, 
and Mr. Horace Lloyd.t 

The inquiry was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel. It commenced on Friday, the 25th, and 
extended to the 26th, 28th, 30th, and 31st ultimo, 
and the Ist and 2nd instant. 

The original claim made by the hospital for 
3a. 3r.17 p. of land, and the buildings thereon, 
including consequential injury, &., was 750,000/. 

At the opening of the case this was reduced to 





* And Mr. St. Aubyn.—Epb. + To be continued. 


t Itis rumoured that Mr. Bovill received 500 guineas 
with his brief, and 50 guineas a day. 





500,0007., classed under three heads; first, the 
value of the land, containing 3 a. 3 r.17 p., as 
building land ; secondly, the value of the buildings 
thereon, as hospital buildings; thirdly, allowance 
for compulsory sale, consequential damage, costs of 
removal, &c. 

The surveyors called by the hospital were 
Mr. Tite, M.P., of St. Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate ; 
Mr. H. A. Hunt, of Parliament-street; Mr. Mar- 


Metropolitan Board); Mr. Clarke, of the firm of 
Farebrother, Clarke, & Lye; Mr. Clifton, of St. 
Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate, the arbitrator for the 
hospital; and Mr. Currey, architect to the hos- 
ital. 

. Mr. Hunt, Mr. Clifton, and Mr. Currey consi- 
dered that, by utilising the front land, and form- 
ing an arcade, ground rents amounting to 10,0001. 
per annum could be realized in four years from 
the time the land was cleared; and valued the 
land as building land at 275,000/. in round figures. 
Mr. Tite, Mr. Marrable, and Mr. Clark did not 
speak to details, but, from their general know- 
ledge of such properties, estimated the value of 
the land, as building land, at from 70,0002. to 
75,0002. per acre. 

The surveyors called by the railway company 
were Mr. Daniel Norton (of the firm of Norton, 
Hoggart, & Trist) ; Mr. Shaw, architect of Christ’s 
Hospital; Mr. Charles Lee, of Golden-square ; 
Mr. Oakley (of the firm of Daniel Smith, Son, & 
Oakley), Waterloo-place; Mr. Rushworth (of the 
firm of Rushworth & Jarvis), Saville-row; Mr. 
Snooke (of the firm of Allen, Snooke, & Stock) ; 
Mr. Francis Fuller, surveyor to the Brighton 
Company; and Mr. Edward Ryde, surveyor to 
this Company, and to the South-Eastern Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Norton and Mr. Shaw. considered that 
ground rents, amounting to 6,500/. per annum, 
might be realized in six years, and valued the 
same in present money at the sum of 175,500/. ; 
Mr. C. Lee’s estimate was 161,868/.; Mr. Oak- 
ley’s, 174,616/.; Mr. F. Fuller’s, 148,150/.; Mr. 
Rushworth’s, 142,882/.; Mr. Snooke’s, 134,704/. ; 
Mr. Ryde’s, 151,000/. 

The whole of the surveyors of the hospital 
claimed, in addition to the value of the land when 
cleared of buildings, the value of the whole of the 
buildings as hospital buildings, The amount 
varied from 100,0002. to 110,0002. 

The surveyors of the company considered that, 
in addition to the full value of the land as building 
land, the hospital was entitled to the value of the 
buildings as old materials only ; because the build- 
ings must be cleared away before the land on 
which they now stand can be used for other 
building purposes. 

Most of the valuations included sums varying 
from 5,0007. to 10,000/. as the valuation of these 
materials. Ten per cent. for compulsory sale was 
added to the valuation of the land by Mr. Mar- 
rable, Mr. Tite, Mr. Clifton, Mr. Clark, and Mr. 
Currey ; the latter adding also ten per cent. to the 
valuation of the buildings. 

The surveyors of the company considered that, 
as they had capitalized the ultimate annual value 
of the ground-rents in ready money, no addition 
on account of compulsory sale should be made. 

The hospital also claimed for the loss of their 
medical school; the costs they should incur in 
hiring houses for the patients during the erection 
of a new hospital ; for contingencies, and the ex- 
tra expense of constructing a hospital, fitted with 
modern improvements, the sum of 60,0002. 

On the part of the company it was argued that, 
the hospital having forced the company to buy the 
whole of their property, although they only re- 
quired to put a bridge over a very small corner of 
a garden, and did not touch a building, they 
were not liable to pay compulsory price. (Vide 
the 92nd section of the Lands Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act). But to obviate any possible injury to 
the hospital patients, the company offered to 
allow the governors of the hospital undisturbed 
possession of the whole of the buildings, until 
they had purchased a new site, rebuilt the hospi- 
tal, and made it fit to be occupied. The offer was, 
however, distinctly rejected. 

After very able speeches from Mr. Lloyd and 
Mr. Bovill, each of which occupied four hours, 
this great claim was left to the decision of Mr. 
Stewart. 

It must be mentioned that, although not called 
by the learned counsel, we noticed that there were 
also present, on the part of the company, Mr. 
Jeremiah Mathews, of Edgbaston House, Bir- 
mingham; Mr. Richard Hall, surveyor to the 
Great Western Company; Mr. T. Marsh Nelson, 
of Whitehall; and Mr. Habershon, surveyor to 





the parish of St. Saviour. 


rable, of Whitehall-place (late architect to the 


ARE WE ONLY A NATION OF 
SHOPKEEPERS ? 


ALTHOUGH we have been called a nation of 
mere shopkeepers, as a matter of reproach; the 
keeping of a shop and a due attention to busi- 
ness are creditable to any one. In these brief notes, 
however, we will lay claim to the possession of 
other qualities besides diligence in business; and 
endeavour to show that, in a national point of 
view, we are not behind others in the highest 
intellectual qualities. In order to prove this, it is 
only necessary to glance at the names of some of 
our worthies, who have a world-wide celebrity. 

As regards poetry, we can boast of Shakspeare, 
Milton, Gower, Chaucer, Pope, Scott, Burns, 
Byron, Landon, Hemans, and many others. 

In pictorial art, although it has not been culti- 
vated in England for much more than a century, 
we have produced Reynolds, Turner, Hogarth, 
Constable, Wilkie, Gainsborough, and many others, 
whose works have not been excelled by the artists 
of any modern foreign school. 

In sculpture, the works of Flaxman are unri- 
valled, in these times, for power of imagination 
and all high qualities of art. 

In line engraving, Woollett, Strange, and many 
more, show a pre-eminence over their contempo- 
raries; nor have the people abroad been able to 
equal Bewick, Hervey, Thompson, Linton, and 
other English wood-engravers. 

It was in this “shopkeeping” country that the 
circulation of the blood in the human body was 
discovered by Harvey; and Jenner discovered 
that vaccination stayed the terrible plague of the 
small-pox. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, Captain Cooke, Bruce, 
Franklin, Park, Livingstone, and others, have 
explored and discovered distant lands. 

In philosophy and science a whole host of names 
might be mentioned, and amongst them Lord 
Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
and many more. 

As regards architecture, we may point to 
Westminster Abbey, York and Canterbury Cathe- 
drals, and to St. Paul’s Cathedral,—the great 
and more recent work of Sir Christopher Wren ; 
to Sir Charles Barry’s Westminster Palace ; and, 
did we propose to extend our indications to the 
works of living as well as deceased architects, we 
could easily enlarge the list. 

As regards the invention of steam-vessels, there 
is some dispute, as the Americans lay claim to the 
first invention ; but we believe that the first vessel 
propelled by steam-power sailed on the artificial 
lake in Ayrshire (Robert Burns’s country).* How- 
ever this may be, it is at any rate certain that 
Watt made useful the power of steam applied 
to machinery; and it was in England that the 
Stephensons perfected the locomotive, and first 
established the railway system. Here, too, the 
electric telegraph was realised ; and, in Pall-mall, 
the first street gaslights were used. 

In all directions the power of machinery is 
working wonders; and so extensive are the various 
kinds of industry; so vast are some of our manu- 
factories ; that it is difficult to conceive an idea of 
the immense manufacturing power behind that 
“shop-keeping ” system by means of which we 
supply the markets of the world with so many of 
our own commodities. 

As regards music, what national melodies can 
excel or even equal ours? In the more modern, 
complex, and elaborate compositions, too, since 
Handel found a home in England, and here pro- 
duced some of his most famous works, taste for 
music has been on the increase. : 
In connection with the public taste for art in 
painting and sculpture, we may observe that the 
nation shows high appreciation of such works by 
the large sums which have been expended in the 
purchase of paintings and sculpture. Our National 
Gallery is only of limited extent ; but it has not 
been so long in the course of formation as some 
of the picture-galleries abroad ; and although not 
numerous, the works of art are of a high order of 
excellence. And in no country in the world will 
there be found such valuable collections of both 
ancient and modern works of painters, sculptors, 
and engravers, as are scattered about in the man- 
sions of the English nobility, gentry, merchants, 
and manufacturers. : 
To charitable institutions at home we can point 
with satisfaction. Nor when the oceasion requires 
it are our varied qualities as a nation limited to 








* There is a water-colour drawing of this event in the 
Museum of Patents, at Kensington, by the late Mr. Na- 
smyth, the father of the inventor of the steam-hammer. 
The portrait of the poet, in a bright red waistcoat, as we 





once before noted, may be seen on the deck of the 
boat.—Ep. 
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the land. We are the greatest seafarers in the 
world, both in peaceful occupations and in war- 
like ones; and in the latter phase of our protean 
character such names as Drake, Collingwood, 
Nelson, Dundonald, Napier, &c., are not unknown 
on the sea, nor on the continent: neither are 
those of Marlborough, Wellington, and a host of 
others of our landsmen. In various ways, in dis- 
tant parts of the earth, our people are spreading 
civilization. Our ships are in all seas; and, if we 
look about at the works which are now going for- 
ward at home, and at the names of those at 
present amongst us who are eminent in the various 
walks of science and art, together with those who 
have passed away; it is clear that we may claim 
something more than the mere merit of being the 
greatest shopkeepers in the world, though that is 
something also to boast of, even per se. 





OPENING MEETING OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


TuE opening meeting of the Institute, for the 
session 1861-2, was held on Monday evening last, 
at the House, in Conduit-street. 

The chair was taken by the president, Mr. Tite, 
M.P., and there was a very numerous attendance 
of members, 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, 

Mr. T. H. Lewis (hon. secretary) read a list of 
donations, including the fine oil painting by 
Pannini, of the Ruins of the Colosseum, the 
bequest of the late Mr. W. L. Donaldson, hon. 
solicitor to the Institute. 

The President, in moving that the thanks of 
the meeting be given to the donors, called atten- 
tion to a number of drawings and photographs 
exhibited on the wall; and which had been for- 
warded by Mr. Vaughan, the gentleman who had 
obtained the travelling studentship last year ; and 
which, he observed, indicated not only great perse- 
verance and industry, but also much artistic skill in 
the treatment. Among the contributions received 
since the last meeting was the work on Timber 
Roofs, by Brandon, which referred to a subject of 
very great interest to the profession. He had 
also to ask the Institute to receive, as a donation 
from him, the portraits of two Medizval archi- 
tects, one of whom had flourished in Switzerland, 
and the other in France and Germany. It ap- 
peared by the inscriptions in German that the 
originals were carved in wood, about three-quarter 
full size. One of the effigies had in its hands an 
enormous compass and yard-measure, and the 
other had also a huge pair of compasses. The 
dates were 1440 and 1564; and there could be no 
doubt whatever of their authenticity. Believing 
they might be of some interest to the Institute, 
he had got them drawn and framed; and he 
hoped that space might be found for them as the 
representatives of two ancient worthies of the 
profession. 

The vote of thanks having been carried nem.con., 

The President delivered his inaugural address, 
which will be found in another place. 

At the conclusion, 

Professor Donaldson observed that he was sure 
they were all much pleased and instructed by the 
observations which the president had made with 
regard to the events of the past year. With 
respect to the improvements being carried out in 
France, he (Professor Donaldson) considered that 
the French Government was entitled to credit for 
them, because they were calculated to benefit not 
only the metropolis, but the cities of Lyons, Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, and, in fact, all the great 
centres of industry and population in the north, 
east, south, and west. He must say that he was 
_ Prepared to go entirely with the president in 

e view which he appeared to take of these im- 
ene in @ sanitary and financial seuse. 
} ith reference to the sanitary part of the ques- 
tion, he had devoted some attention to the sub- 
a and might, therefore, be allowed to express 
Parley The subways in the boulevards were 
~ ended to convey the sewage and the gaspipes 
2 gga described in a recent number of the 
oad er. This was carrying out one of the 
had re improvements of which we ourselves 
- alked so much and done so little. That 

at general salubrity of the atmosphere in 
oe was improved by the laying out of new 
i S must be admitted; because the narrow, 

— lanes which existed a few years ago had 
built Swept away, and wide open streets had been 
Gov on their site. The energy of the French 
7 a contrasted most favourably with the 
Took” and inertness of our own authorities. 
00k, for instance, at the block of houses stand- 


entrance to Chancery-lane, in the same neigh- 
bourhood. There was no thoroughfare from 
Holborn into Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields and the Strand, 
and in many other parts of the metropolis there 
was no adequate accommodation for the con- 
stantly increasing traffic of the metropolis. In 
fact, the population of London had outgrown its 
dimensions; and so blocked up were the streets, 
that every man of business kuew that in making 
his way through the City he could do so quicker 
on foot than by cabor omnibus. He thought that 
it was their duty to urge improvements somewhat 
similar to those now being carried on in Paris on 
our own Government. Neither did he believe that 
in course of time the expenditure would not be 
productive ; for M. Le Sueur, who had obtained 
the gold medal of the Institute last year, had 
assured him that a return of ten per cent. had 
been obtained on the capital expended by builders 
along the new line of streets in Paris. It was 
said that our own new Cannon-street had cost 
500,0002. only, and yet what a length of time was 
devoted to that work alone. He was aware that 
objection had been taken to what was called a cen- 
tral management in such matters; but it should be 
remembered that our own local boards could not 
cope with great improvements: on the contrary, 
they opposed everything in the way of comprehen- 
sive improvement. He was himself a member of 
a local board, and consequently knew what the 
feeling was. These boards were generally com- 
posed of persons who were tenants on lease or who 
had life-interests to deal with ; and their constant 
cry was, “ Wait until our time is up, and then 
you may spend as much money as you like.” With 
boards so constituted it was impossible to expect 
any large measures of improvement. If, on the 
contrary, there was one central board, it would 
set local bodies aside, and deal in a comprehen- 
sive spirit for the well-being of the whole metro- 
polis. The improvement of the Thames had also 
been the subject of discussion for thirty years; and 
yet it was only now that any practical steps were 
being taken to carry out the embankment project. 
The Government, instead of setting an example 
by inaugurating great architectural reforms in 
our streets and thoroughfares, would do nothing 
unless compelled by necessity. Then, again, look 
at the chief sea-ports of the kingdom,—Dover, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and others. Why, they were 
the dullest and least picturesque places that one 
could live in; without public monuments, fine 


characterized Continental cities. Antwerp, Havre, 
Marseilles, were all beautiful cities, embellished 
with fine architectural monuments ; and although 
the latter was somewhat deficient in salubrity, the 
emperor had lately given instructions for the con- 
struction of large works ; for his imperial majesty 
could not allow local bodies to interfere in such a 
case. Bordeaux was a very fine city, perhaps as 
fine as either Edinburgh or Dublin. He must say, 
however, that it could not be denied but that much 
had been done at home in the way of improvement 
within the last twenty or thirty years; and that a 
sounder public taste was growing up, not only in 
London, but in Manchester, Birmiogham, Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow; which latter city was emulating 
in its great squares the metropolis itself. With 
regard to fires, he quite agreed with the president 
that some stringent laws should be passed with 
the view of lessening the chances of buildings being 
destroyed by accidental or spontaneous combus- 
tion. The subject, however, was one of great 
difficulty, owing to some extent to the circum- 
stance that every possible obstruction was thrown 
in the way of surveyors anxious to carry out the 
Act of Parliament. The President had referred, 
in his list of eminent persons deceased, to the 
name of Mr. Grainger, of Newcastle, who might 
certainly be considered the Napoleon III. of that 
town. In the commencement of his career Mr. 
Grainger was involved in financial difficulties, and 
was for some time in obscurity, because the build- 
ings which he erected were of a character to de- 
mand high rents in order to give an adequate 
return for the capital. The consequence was that 
for many years the property was unproductive, 
and Mr. Grainger suffered accordingly ; but in the 
end the soundness of his conclusions was abun- 
dantly manifested, and he died in the possession 
of great wealth. In like manner he believed that 
Paris, like Newcastle, would be greatly benefited 
by the class of building operations now going on. 
With regard to Baron Bunsen, to whom the pre- 
sident had also referred, he (Professor Donaldson) 
had the privilege of being intimate with him for 
many years, and could speak from personal know- 
ledge of his great abilities and the high estimation 
in which he held the art. The baron was president 





™g in the narrowest part of Holborn, and the 


of the Archeological Society at Rome; and among 


other publications he printed a paper on the Forum, 
in which he called attention to the various monu- 
ments in that interesting part of the city. With 
respect to Mr. Clayton, he had published a valuable 
work on the timber houses of England, the perusal 
of which would prove useful to all architects. 
These timber structures were rapidly disappear- 
ing: one of the few remaining, if not the last, had 
lately been taken down at Leominster; so that in 
a short time Mr. Clayton’s work would be the only 
record of these interesting and time-honoured 
structures. Referring again to Paris, Professor 
Donaldson in conclusion stated that he thought 
great credit was due to the Government there for 
what had been done; and that it would be better 
for us to endeavour to imitate the example of the 
Parisians than to carp at them. We wanted, in 
fact, the energy which existed in Paris. 

The President said that Mr. George Gilbert 
Scott had promised to read a paper that evening, 
“On Ancient Architectural Monuments and Re- 
mains,” a subject to which they were all aware he 
was in every way competent to do justice; but 
that he was prevented from attending by reason 
of the illness of one of his children. Under these 
circumstances, it was considered by the Council 
more desirable that the paper should not be read 
in Mr. Scott’s absence, but that it should be post- 
poned until a future evening. With regard to 
the observations which had fallen from Professor 
Donaldson, in reply to some reference which he 
(the President) had made to what was doing in 
Paris, he wished to state that the exception which 
he had taken referred rather to the want of care 
in building houses in which there was no through 
draught, and which were built back to back, ina 
manner which, to our ideas, was not considered 
wholesome. With respect to subways, he quite 
agreed with Professor Donaldson, that the Parisians 
were carrying out the system in a very efficient 
manner. A similar system had lately been adopted 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works in a short 
street leading from St. Martin’s-lane in the direc- 
tion of the Strand. Another subway of the same 
sort would be carried under the new street now 
in course of construction from the Borough to 
Stamford-street. The subway was not, however, 
a French invention. It was of English origin; and 
it was a pity that it was opposed ; for, had it not 
been so, Cannon-street and all our new streets 
might have had it. The person who originally 
proposed it was, singularly enough, neither an 





highways, or any of the improvements which | 





architect nora civil engineer, but a cheeseman, 
living in Whitechapel. That gentleman was the 
first to propose the plan to the corporation of the 
City of London: and the reason, and the sole 


reason, why it was not adopted, was the very 


obvious one,—namely, an apprehension that as the 
gas-pipes were to be carried in the same subway 
with the sewer, an escape of gas might occur, and 
houses might, in consequence, be blown up. This 
objection had, however, since been got over, by 
adopting a careful and sufficient mode of venti- 
lating the subway. With regard to the cost of 
the improvements in Paris, it was borne by an 
octrot duty; and to make the collection larger, 
and at the same time extend the city boundary, 
the area within, and in which the octrot was 
levied, had been greatly increased. In London, 
we had no octroi duties, and were consequently 
dependant upon rating, which, no doubt, was a 
very undesirable way of raising money. Nothing 
could be more disagreeable to the occupier in 
London than to be constantly asked for three- 
pence in the pound for a main-drainage rate, and 
threepence in the pound for improvements to be 
carried out by the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Money might be raised easily enough in Paris, but 
we could not do things in that imperial way in 
England; neither was it desirable that such a 
principle of taxation should be introduced here. 
The question of public expenditure in England 
was a constitutional one; and by the constitution 
under which we lived a right was given to us to 
tax ourselves. If the sovereign were to recommend, 
and more, spend, 5,000,000/. upon metropolitan im- 
provements, he had no doubt that the inhabitants 
of London would welcome it cheerfully enough, 
provided the expenditure were charged upon the 
consolidated fund. He was quite willing to give 
the Government great credit for what had been 
done in Paris; but at the same time it should be 
remembered that everything there was not couleur 
de rose. Ten per cent. might be got by speculating 
builders ; but it should be remembered that when 
streets were pulled down and new ones laid out, 
the ground it was that had to be sold, and not 
the buildings that were tobe erected uponit. He 
had no doubt that as much as ten per cent. had 
been realised by building speculators in New 
Cannon-street; but it did not follow that the 
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building sites paid ten per cent. or anything like 
it. The powers vested in the Metropolitan Board 
of Works had been in existence but for a very short 
time; and in his opinion the commissioners had 
done a great deal in that time. He believed that 
the great main drainage scheme would be com- 
pleted in less than a year and a half, and that we 
should then once more behold the “ silver Thames,” 
of which poets used to write in such rapture. 
There was, he thought, a gradual and salutary 
change growing up in the public mind with refer- 
ence to metropolitan improvements; in fact, a 
growing inclination in favour of improving our 
streets. There were occasional instances of a dis- 
inclination to tax ourselves for the public good, as 
evidenced in the case of the parish of St. Pancras : 
but the feeling was gradually fading away. The 
worst difficulty to contend with was that involved 
.n private interests; for, whenever a house came 
down that one never wished to see up again, the 
greatest energy was exhibited in rebuilding it on 
the same objectionable site. In connection with 
this subject he might say that there was a 
monstrous defect in the law; for if the Com- 
missioners of Sewers wanted to buy a piece of a 
house they could not do so without buying the 
goodwill of the occupier. The owner then had 
the right of pre-emption, and so many questions 
had to be raised that it was not an uncommon 
circumstance to impound half a dozen juries be- 
fore the question of compensation could be ad- 
justed, All this of course led to enormous expense, 
and great delay in first acquiring and then re- 
moving obstacles to public improvement. It was 
difficult to remove these causes of complaint at 
once, but the public were alive to them; and 
although it was undesirable to introduce the 
French system in England, there could be no 
doubt that they would be removed in the course 
of time. He admitted that a good deal had been 
done in London, but a good deal still remained to 
be done. We had lately legislated on the subject 
of improving the supply of water to the metropolis. 
The water was now taken from more distant 
sources and purer springs; and he believed 
that the water now supplied to London was the 
purest that it was possible to obtain. But there 
was nothing of the kind in Paris: the cost of the 
water there was enormous: the quality was very 
bad; and in some cases it was below the intersect- 
ing sewer; and he believed they actually pumped 
into their reservoir that which the sewer poured 
out. He was glad, however, that the remarks 
which he had made had elicited discussion, and he 
hoped they would elicit more. With regard to archi- 
tectural works in general, he hoped they would 
stand up for themselves and their order. It was, 
he regretted to say, too much the fashion to sneer 
and snub the profession of the architect; but, for 
his own part, he thought the architect was quite 
as skilful and quite as honest as the civil engineer; 
for, as he had already observed, it was absurd to 
say that the man who could build a Gothic church 
could not construct a viaduct or a railway. He 
felt compelled to speak rather warmly upon this 
subject, because he had been present in the House 
of Commons, when he heard an_ honourable 
member rise and express the gratification he felt 
that a great building was to be erected without 
the intervention of a professional architect. “Oh! 
whatever you do,” said he, “don’t employ an 
architect.” He (Mr. Tite) ventured on that occa- 
sion to say that he believed their friend, Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, had something to do with the new 
reading-room in the British Museum. Mr. Panizzi, 
the librarian, might have suggested the idea, but 
the credit of conducting the work was due to the 
eminent architeet of the building in chief. 

Mr. P. Pead’homme then explained the nature 
of his system of electric bell telegraphs, as sup- 
plied to the Imperial Palace, and several public 
and private institutions in Paris, which he stated 
were intended to take the place of ordinary bells. 
He stated that they could reach any distance, 
could be fixed without injury to walls or orna- 
ments, and might be relied upon as to accuracy. 
They had also the advantage of being simple in 
their mode of working, and inexpensive in con- 
straction. 

The President announced that the consideration 
of the subject of Architectural Examination would 
be resumed on Monday next; and that on the 
succeeding Monday (the 18th inst.) Mr. James 
Fergusson would read a paper “On the Mode in 
which Light was introduced into Greek Temples.” 








IronMonGERs’ Paicrs.—Mr. John Eldridge 
has printed as a pamphlet “The Ironmonger’s 
Cost Price-Book,” and “A Hardware Directory.” 
The Price-Book shows the maker’s discount, 


HOUSE-WARMING AND COOKERY. 


A GREAT change and improvement are needed 

in the construction of grates and ranges. An 

immense saving might thus be effected. The 

Committee on Sanitary Appliances for the Inter- 

national Exhibition have had the subject under 

consideration, and are most anxious to direct 

attention to it. Arrangements are being talked 

of with Mr. Pepper, of the Polytechnic Institu- 

tion, for testing there any grates or ranges which 

exhibitors may choose to send; Mr. Pepper under- 

taking to see that the trials are conducted in the 

most careful and impartial manner. It has been 

proposed that exhibitors should be allowed to 

have their stoves and apparatus fed by their own 

men ; the fuel being weighed by the officers of the 

Institution; and that visitors of the Polytechnic 

should be allowed to witness the experiments, and 

the exhibitors invited to control, by their pre- 
sence, the testing of the grates and ranges of their 
competitors. 

It has been proved by experience that the 
amount of fuel consumed for domestic purposes is 
greatly in excess of what is required either for 
cooking or warming; while in public establish- 
ments—such as barracks, workhouses, &c.—the 
fuel wasted amounts toa large item of the current 
expenditure. The amount of this waste may be 
estimated from the facts recently published in a 
War-office Report, which show that the amount of 
fuel per head required for cooking, in different 
large establishments examined, varies from 7 lb. 
per diem, to 6lb., 41b., 3lb., 21b., 1lb.; the 
quantity diminishing with improved cooking 
ranges down to half a pound per head per diem, 
a quarter of a pound, and in one striking instance 
down to less than an ounce per head per diem. 
Similar differences are found to exist in domestic 
cooking ranges, leading to considerable pecuniary 
loss among all classes of society, but more particu- 
larly among the poor, who are often obliged to 
suffer serious privations from want of fuel during 
the winter, although the total amount consumed 
during the year may have been much more than 
requisite for all domestic purposes. 

The waste is, no doubt, partly due to the extra- 
vagant use of fuel; but the Government inquiry 
alluded to has demonstrated that cooking ranges 
are frequently constructed on principles so er- 
roneous as to render any economical use of fuel 
almost if not altogether impossible. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Chadwick, Dr. Suther- 
land has drawn up some suggestions to guide 
inquiry. We take those which relate to 


COOKING APPARATUS. 


“1. It is suggested that the apparatus sent for 
exhibition should be divided into the following 
classes :— 

Cooking apparatus for— 

(a.) The cottage. 

(d.) The house. 

(c.) The mansion. 

The contrivances of class @ should be capable 
of cooking the ordinary food of the working 
classes, heating the cottage, and affording heat 
for the customary processes of baking, washing, 
ironing, &c. 
The contrivances of class 6 should be adopted 
simply for kitchen purposes among the middle 
classes, and should be capable of cooking for from 
four to six or eight persons, 

The contrivances of class c should be capable of 
being used for the various processes of the cuisine 
among the’ richer classes, such as roasting, baking, 
boiling, stewing, steaming, in short, preparing a 
dinner for twelve or more persons. 

2. The cooking apparatus of each class should 
be capable of doing their work with a minimum 
quantity of fuel, and the apparatus used simply as 
kitchen-ranges should not overheat the kitchen. 

3. The following are suggested as the points to 
be kept in view during the preliminary trials :— 

1, The time required to raise the temperature 
of the oven to 260° Fahr. 

2. The quantity of coal required to raise it to 
that temperature, and to keep it at the same tem- 
perature for two hours, without raising the tem- 
perature above 260° Fahr. 

3. How long it takes to raise the temperature 
of water to 212° Fahr. in the boiler of each class 
of apparatus, “namely, one gallon in the cottage 
stove, four gallons in the house stove, eight gallons 
in the mansion stove. In each case the nature and 
quality of fuel employed should be stated. 

4. The heat of the oven fire should be tested, 
by placing before it a board 5 feet square, lined 
with tin-plate, having a small hole in the centre, 
through which the radiant heat of the fire passes, 





hind the board. This board to be placed 5 feet 
from the fire, and the temperature noted. 

5. When steam is used for cooking, the test to 
be used should be the pressure exerted through a 
l-inch tube, at a distance of 9 feet from the fire, 
noting the quantity and quality of the coals used, 
the time required to obtain the pressure, and the 
amount of fuel necessary for keeping it up for two 
hours. 

6. If there be a circulating hot-water cistern 
for baths, &c., the quantity and quality of the 
coal and the time required to raise twenty gallons 
of water to a temperature of 212° Fahr. should 
be noted. 

7. All cooking apparatus intended for com- 
petitive trial should be, as far as practicable, sub- 
mitted by their inventors or exhibitors to the 
preliminary trials mentioned above; the results 
certified. 

8. Various forms of cooking utensils which may 
be intended for competitive trial should be sub- 
mitted to such preliminary tests as their inventors 
consider necessary, and the results certified, toge- 
ther with a statement of the advantages possessed 
by such utensils.” 





LYONS: SOME HISTORICAL NOTES, 


*«« C’est un grand cas de voir le Mont Pélion, 
Mais qui ne voit la ville de Lyon 
Aucun plaisir 4 ses yeux n’octroye.’”’ 
Clément Marot, 54me épitre. 


A Frencu work, “L’Eglise de Lyon,” by 
Mr. Cl. de Faye, contains many interesting details 
of this city. Here are a few. 
The Emperor Augustus Cesar lived at Lyons, 
and embellished it. A temple was built in honour 
of him at the confluence of the Rhone and Sadne. 
He was ranked as a god. Money was coined, and 
historians assert that the ground produced gold 
and silver. 
Claudius Caesar was born at Lyons. He con- 
ferred on it the rights of a Roman colony,—that 
is, he gave it an organization of laws similar to 
those of Rome. He pronounced a discourse, 
which was graven on two tables of bronze, which 
were found in a vineyard near St. Sebastian, in 
1529. These tables are to be seen in the Lyons 
Museum. 
Herod Antipas, mentioned in the Bible, was 
exiled to Lyons, There, some say, he died. Cali- 
gula instituted games worthy of him. These 
were literary tournaments, combats of eloquence 
in Greek or Latin, followed by a terrible judg: 
ment for the loser. He was obliged to crown the 
winner, and to sing his praises; and the unfortu- 
nate had yet to efface his own compositions with 
his tongue, in default of which, he was to be 
whipped, or thrown into the Rhone. In 59 A.D. 
the city was burnt. Nero, the emperor, sent, 
according to one, 1,050,000 livres to rebuild it. 
About a century afterwards, the Forum of 
Trajan wasbuilt (Forum vetus, whence Fourviéres %, 
and a temple to Antoninus, as remembrance of the 
benefits derived from this emperor. From a few 
inscriptions in the Church of St. Jean, it is sup- 
posed that with the remains of the heathen temple 
that Christian church was built. 
In 152, Pothin, a disciple of Polycarp, came to 
Lyons, He was a Greek; and, owing to Greek 
being known in Lyons, he was able to teach in his 
native language. 
Eight years after his arrival, Potl-in was, no 
doubt, a witness of the great heathen sacrifice to 
the mother of the gods for the health of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, and for the prosperity of the 
colony. The altar on which the bull was sacrificed 
is in the Lyons Museum. It was discovered in 
1704, on the hill of Fourviéres, Religious perse- 
cutions then raged. 
Bandulph afterwards arrived at Lyons, and 
established himself in a crypt at the confluence of 
the Rhone and Sadne; and this erection was 
dedicated to Pothin, &c. With the remains of 
Augustus’s temple, Bandulph built a house, — 
became afterwards the noted Abbey of Ainay, ° 
which he was, it is said, the first abbot. The most 
famous crypt of our days in Lyons is that, says 
M. de Faye, under the Church of St. Irenwus. 
With respect to Ainay, some say it is derived from 
Athanatos; others, Esnay—an old word. » 
“ Recluseries” were established in the fift 
century by Eucher, bishop of Lyons. These her- 
mitages were composed of a chapel and an ve ol 
ing cell of 10 feet square. In this abode — 
of either sex devoted themselves to the mos? 
austere penance. These places had three one 
one for food, another for air, and a third by whic 
the hermit heard Mass and received alms. There 
were in Lyons more than ten recluseries for _ 
and four for women. The principal were those 
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St. Sebastian. Councils determined the size of 
the cells and of the windows. The recluse was 
admitted after a trial of four years. The bishop, 
accompanied by his clergy, conducted him to his 
cell, and ordered the gate to be walled in, and 
then the prelate put his seal on it. 

A.D. 430 there was born at Lyons a celebrated 
man named Sidonius. He was the littérateur of 
bis time,—a poet and philosopher, bishop of 
Clermont, anda warrior! He died in 489, “He 
is, for us of Gaul,” says Charles Nodier, “the 
Cxesar and the Tacitus of the Middle Ages.” 
Bishop Patiens, having built a magnificent temple, 
which was destroyed by the Arabs, Sidonius thus 
describes it :— 

“ Its front faces the East. The sun is attracted 
by the resplendent ceilings, and reflects on the 
yellow metal his golden beams. Marble of various 
kinds adorned the vault, and the windows, and 
the pavement; and under the painted figures a 
green ‘printanier’ makes sapphires to shine on 
green glasses. Superb marble columns of Aqui- 
taine support a triple portico, which forms the 
entrance to the temple.” 

In 546, at Lyons, was founded the celebrated 
Hétel-Dieu, which was a hospital for the sick and 
the numerous pilgrims who traversed the town. 
Tn 1819 two statues, one of Childebert, and Queen 
Ultrogotte, who both lived at the time of its 
erection, decorated the facade of the Hétel-Dieu. 

Even in these early times we read, in 580, of 
the inundation of the Rhone. It chased the people 
to the heights of Fourviéres and St. Sebastian. 

Three years after (583) there was a council held 
at Lyons: it ordained that in each town there was 
to bea separate lodging for lepers, who were to be 
dressed and nourished at the expense of the 
Church. 

Lyons was taken by the Arabs or Saracens. 
They destroyed (as said) the Church of Patiens: 
the Abbey of Ainay was devastated ; that of Ile- 
Barbe ruined, and all the fine edifices destroyed. 
These invasions did injury to the kingdom, and 
filled the monasteries with men, women, and 
slaves. Times were such as to have a “lady” 
bishop! Archbishop Leidradus repaired these 
churches in Charlemagne’s reign; and we read 
that the Jews were persecuted and robbed, and 
that the Abbey of Ainay received some of the 
spoil, <A distinguished geometrician, philosopher, 
and archbishop, named Halinard, when he died, 
divided his property between the Abbey of Ainay 
and the Church of St. Stephen. 

Humbert I. was an archbishop of Lyons. He 
was deposed in 1076. He constructed, it is said, 
the Pont-de-Pierre, on the Sadne, and acquired 
the right of coining money. In the exergue was 
found, “Lugdunum prima sedes Galliarum.” 
“Lugdunum ” was the Celtic name of Lyons, says 
De Faye. There are some inscriptions to be found 
still on this bridge which authorize one to think 
that the materials that served for its construction 
were Roman remains. 

Our Anselm, of William II. memory, lived three 
months in Lyons, and presided at the council of 
Anse, near Lyons, in 1100. The town library of 
Lyons possesses in manuscript some works of 
Anselm. 

At Lyons, according to Michelet, there were 
religious fétes. The Féte des Merveilles was 
celebrated in the tenth and eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries, The monks of Ainay, and others, with 
priests, &c., embarked in boats, ornamented with 
leaves, little flags, torches, and rich draperies. 
They went down the Sadne chanting. Another 
vessel followed bearing hundreds of individuals. 
Arrived at the Pont-de-Pierre, a bull was precipi- 
tated from the bridge, with observations on its 
ry ap these being regarded as presages. When 
the bull was taken up, he was strangled in a nar- 
row street, which still is found—“ Rue Ecorche- 
Beuf,”—the street of the bull-strangling. His 
flesh was then distributed. This féte ceased at 
the end of the fourteenth century. 

In 1301 the Augustinian Friars fixed them- 
he Lyons, on the right bank of the Sadne. 

ney built a house in the Faubourg of Chene- 
vieres, the site having been presented to them. 

Some Carmelites came next. 

Philip (Le Bel), king of France, imprisoned 
twenty-three cardinals in the convent of the 

Jacobins,” or Black-friars, till they had nomi- 
nated a pope: this was in 1316. 
L - August, 1331, the illustrious Petrarch visited 
ri aid me had quitted Cologne, and was going 
158rd e. He stopped at Lyons, and wrote his 
Td sonnet. Here is a translated line :— 


* Du seuil hospitalier, ou je viens de m/’asseoir,”’ &c. 


Lyons, in the Middle Ages, had narrow streets, 


ticable by night without torches. Science and 
arts did not flourish, and public morals were low. 

In 1350, the Abbot of Ainay visited the Monas- 
tery of Ste. Barbe, to inquire concerning the 
prior’s life. 

In 1529, famine and revolt reigned in Lyons, 
The mob pillaged the Monastery of Ile-Barbe, 
and took afterwards Lyons. 

Sir Thomas More’s “ Utopia ” was translated in 
1559, by a martyr of Lyons, named B. Aneau, 
In 1548, Henry II. of France visited Lyons. He 
lodged at the Abbey of Ainay, where his wife, 
Catherine de Medicis, awaited him. In 1556, the 
architect, Delorme, restored the “portail” of St. 
Nizier’s basilica. He built many fine houses. No. 8, 
Rue Juiverie, in Lyons, is by Delorme. The 
daughter of Edward Young, author of “Night 
Thoughts,” died at Lyons, in 1736, and her tomb 
is in the garden of the Hdtel-Dicu, called 
“ Pharmacie.” 








MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR BOARD, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Mr, ListEr, civil engineer, has been appointed 
resident engineer to the Liverpool and Birkenhead 
Dock and Harbour Works. There were sixty- 
seven applicants. Twelve were selected to meet 
the Board at the Dock-office, Liverpool. Amongst 
the twelve so selected were the names of Mr. R, 
Rawlinson, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Neill (of the Swan- 
sea Docks), and Mr. Giles (of the Southampton 
Docks). Mr. Lister has been engaged at the 
harbour works, Guernsey, under Messrs. Walker & 
Burges. 

The dock works now in progress at Birkenhead 
are ona gigantic scale, and in very difficult ground. 
We have heerd the remark that the great low- 
water entrance and locks are in the wrong place, 
on the silt, and cannot be completed and main- 
tained ; as also that these works should have been 
formed on the Birkenhead or “Morpeth Dock” 
side, and on the north reserve, or Seacombe side, 
where rock foundations could be secured. The 
young engineer just appointed will have all his 
energies taxed to carry through these works. 








AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 


THE first stone of this building, to which we 
have before referred, was laid on Tuesday, the 
5th, by Lord Berners. The building will be com- 
posed chiefly of brick, iron, and glass. The prin- 
cipal front will be in Liverpool-road, and its most 
striking features will be two towers, one on either 
side, each 95 feet in height. The space between 
will be partially occupied by the spring of the 
roof, the arch being filled in with wrought-iron 
foliage and glass. On one side of the main 
entrance there will be a police-office, and a parcel 
and cloak room; on the other side there will be 
an inquiry-office, a post-office, and a telegraph- 
office. The body of the building will be fitted 
up for the exhibition of cattle. A space of 384 
feet in length and 217 feet in width will be covered 
by an arched roof of iron and glass, and will be 
surrounded by a gallery 36 feet in breadth, sup- 
ported by iron columns 24 feet apart. The span 
of the roof will be 130 feet. Behind the cattle- 
show there will be a place for the exhibition of 
pigs. This division will be 100 feet square, and 
will have a ridge-and-furrow roof of wrought iron. 
In addition to the glass in the roof, the walls will 
be pierced by numerous windows. The plans also 
include first and second class refreshment-rooms. 
The entire length of the building will be 500 feet ; 
breadth, 220 feet; superficial area, 110,000 feet. 

The tenders for the building we have already 
given. 

We must repeat the expression of our hope that 
the directors will not fail to arrange for a good 
entrance to the hall from the Upper-street, 
Islington. The importance of this cannot be 
over-rated. 








ARDINGLY CHURCH, SUSSEX. 


“ ARDINGLY CHURCH,” says Murray’s “ Sussex,” 
‘‘has some good Decorated portions, comprising an 
oaken screen.” Looking into the church the other 
day, we found the good decorated portions—very 
good decorated portions,—but no screen was visi- 
ble. Making inquiries and obtaining a key, in two 
senses of the expression, we mounted the ladders 
in the tower leading to the loft, and there, 
stacked against the wall for the most part, though 
some pretty bits are lying about separately, resis 
the screen, divided into five portions, waiting till 
it is sufficiently rotten to fall to pieces. One 
who knew, said it had been there fourteen or 
fifteen years, so that the writer of “Sussex” must 





Which were badly lighted by day, and imprac- 





church, instead of looking at the building for him- 
self. He did the same thing when he said Wake- 
hurst Place, in 1858, was occupied by “ Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn,” who had left it long pre- 
viously; and described Lindfield church at the 
same date, as having on the wall a mural painting 
of the Decorated period (St. Michael Weighing 
Souls), which had been whitewashed over eight 
years before. A writer in the current number of 
Notes and Queries, “ A. A.,” at “ Poets’ Corner,” 
(we all know him), inquires whether it was not 
the fear of plague which first induced people to 
whitewash the churches? If it were so (we don’t 
think it), the fear of one plague certainly led to 
another. The walls of Ardingly Church are fortu- 
tunately not whitewashed, but, as an obliging cor- 
respondent pointed out recently, have an agreeable 
tint, a warm stone-colour, not unlike that of the 
Sussex stone when first quarried. It may be as 
well to say that the colour in this case is not applied, 
but is that of the plaster used. Some of the 
windows, fourteenth century, are very good in 
design, especially the small window at the east end 
of the south aisle, which, seen externally, is remark- 
ably elegant. There is a canopied niche or tomb, on 
the north side of the chancel, (and now containing 
a sculptured eftigy), which is remarkable as having 
on the faces of the buttresses, at each end, re- 
presentations, rudely sculptured, of the various 
traceried windows in the church. Rubbers will 
find some good brasses here, particularly one 
commemorative of a Wakehurst and his wife, 
1464, on a perpendicular altar-tomb in the chan- 
cel, adjoining the canopied niche. The stairs- 
turret to the rood which was formerly on the 

screen, now in the loft, still remains. 








A CHAPTER FOR THE HISTORY OF 
COMPETITIONS AND TENDERS. 
BELIEVING that the name of the designer of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh, is not generally 
known; and deeming that the accompanying 
extract will be new to all your readers, and that 
it is a very interesting notice of the state of the 
profession at the period; I beg to suggest its 
reprint in your journal. -P. 


“ An advertisement, dated, Edinburgh, December 20, 

1780, by order the Right Hon. the Lord Provost, and 
Magistrates of Edinburgh, appeared in the papers ; viz.,— 
‘ The Magistrates and Council, having resolved to build a 
church in George’s-street, in the extended royalty, 
request that architects may, betwixt and the 8th January 
next, give in to the clerks, at the Council Chamber, Plans 
(sealed up and directed thus, ‘ church plans’’) of aChurch, 
about 70 or 80 feet in front, by 69 or 80 feet in depth, with 
an arrangement of seats and galleries for about 1,500 
persons; the front to be somewhat similar to that of the 
Physicians’ Hall, with the addition of a spire above the 
portico; this church to have three doors; viz.,—one in 
the front, and one in each end. The plan approved of 
will be intitled to ten guineas of premium.’ 
This premium was, by the Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
and Council, unanimously adjudged to Capt. Fraser, chief 
engineer for Scotland, for an Ls ee plan of an elliptic 
church ; which is the plan adopted, The captain declined 
accepting the premium, desiring it might be given to Mr. 
Robert Kay, drawing-master, in Edinburgh, whose draw- 
ings and sections of a plan of a square church were 
thought highly meritorious, 

Another advertisement, dated Edinburgh, February 9, 
1781, by the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council, ap- 
peared in the papers ; of which what relates to the church 
follows, viz. :— 

‘ Whereas a church is immediately to be built in 
George-street, in the extended royalty, the artificers that 
may hereafter be employed for the following parts of that 
work, are requested to lodge their estimates with James 
Tait, at the Council Chamber, on or before Monday, the 
19th instant ; viz.,— 
Estimates for the church,’ of about 33 roods ruble, 
2 feet thick, oval form. 

35 ditto, ditto, ditto, square work. 
2,600 feet, droved and striped ashler, oval form. 

650 ditto, brotched steps, and platts of stairs. 

1,100 ditto, polished modillion cornice on portico. 
1,000 ditto, plain polished mouldings. 
1,500 ditto, droved cornice, oval form. 
2,400 ditto, plain polished work in ashler, pilasters, &c. 

760 ditto, brotched pavement, 

2,000 ditto, plain droved work, oval form. 

260 ditto, ditto, square form. 

1,150 ditto, brotched work, long stones in the upper 
beds of cornice. 

Four columns, 28 feet 4 inches high, including capitals 
and base, diameter 2 feet 10 inches. Eight pilasters, 
The whole of the columns, mouldings, steps, and plats 
of stairs to be of Craigleith stone; the ashler Redhall 
stones, of 1 foot broad in the bed, and a header quite 


‘through the wall, introduced at every fifth stone; the 
‘ruble to be good durable stone, and to run at intervals 


with hot lime; the walls, for 9 feet above the foundation, 
to be 34 feet thick, and all above that 3 feet. The plan to 
be seen at the Council Chamber.’ 

The foundation-stone was laid onWednesday, March 21, 
by the Lord Provost, &c., accompanied by the Ministers. 
In the stone were deposited the coins of the present king, 
and a plate, thus inscribed :—- 

‘The foundation-stone of St. Andrew’s Church, the 
first erected in the extended royalty, was laid on the 21st 
day of March, in the year 1781, by’— 

(Here follow the names of the Lord Provost, Baillies, 
Dean of Guild, Treasurer of the city), and‘ AndrewFraser, 
Chief Engineer for Scotland, Architect ; William Pirnie, 
mason. 

The carpenter’s work is not given,””—The Scots’ Maga- 








have adopted some existing description of the 


zine, vol, xiliii., PP» 119-20, for 1781+ 
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A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION,* 


GREAT de- 
mand for 
works on the 
art of illumi- 
nation still 
continues; and 
Messrs. Win- 
sor & Newton 
W/E 7 3 Fi meet it by 

2 : placing the 
manual they 
had previously 
published in 
the hands of 

Mr.J.J.Laing, 

for the prepa- 

ration of a new 
edition. That 
gentleman has 
> executed his 


Al a 




















= task very ably, 
WE and hasgreatly 
nie increased the 
: value of the 
manual. Our 


readers are 
not unac- 











quainted with | 
Mr. Laing’s | 
careful pencil, | 
and he has em- 
ployed it in 
producing a 
number of ex- 
2: cellent speci- 
mens of initial 
letters and 
borders, exam- 
ples of which we are cnabled to give. The S is 
from a twelfth century MS. in the British Mu- 


* « A Manual of Illumination, on Paper and Vellum.’’ 
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By J. W. Bradley, B.A., and T. G. Goodwin, B.A. 9th 
Edition. With practical notes, and entirely new illus- 
trations on wood, by J. J. Laing. London: Winsor & | 
Newton, Rathbone-place. 

















|excellent edition of the “ Manual” contains no 


f 
seum (Addl. 14,790). The letter A, at the com- 


mencement of this notice, is from a fragment of a 
French folio choir-book. B is from a MS. Bible, 
in the Advocate’s Library, Edinburgh. The story 
is that of David and Goliath, often adopted by the 
illuminators. Both these letters are late thirteenth 
century work. The G (English Flower type), of 
the fourteenth century, is from M. I—E, IX., in 
the British Museum. Of later schools, the Manual 
says :— 

“Then gaudy and lavish colour with every artifice of 
fascination was used to atone for the graceful, fanciful 
design, and solemn earnestness of expression and rich- 
ness of colour of the previous periods, when it was the 
aim to enhance and glorify the text as the true end of the 
art of illumination, instead of, as in these later centuries, 
striving at producing picture books more than text books 
—the artists seeking display of their own powers, thus 
losing sight of their mission. Then began that great 
change which took place in architecture, in glass-painting 
and illumination, each from their close connection re- 
acting on the other, and from this and other causes 
leading to decline.” 


The Editor’s view of the course which should be 
pursued in reviving the art of illumination is 
shown in the following note :— 


‘In regard to this, it may be mentioned as most im- 
portant that this should be a ¢rue revival. Much injury 
has been done by charlatanism having undertaken to 
teach the art, and by the production of examples after no 
ancient manner, unless it be from the worst periods. In 
reviving an art, we must go back to the point at which 
it began to fail; and must humble ourselves to copy first, 
to become acquainted with its elements, before we can 
design well, as the artists in architecture, glass-painting 
and illumination of one period did from those of the 
former, as any one may trace; and by this obedience im- 
proved step by step, until the fourteenth century. Butin 
the fifteenth century, they stopped this succession of 
obedience, and reversed the former ways in colours and 
everything possible for attempts at originality : then, art 
decayed and fell. There are great laws of successive 
obedience in nature tending to gradual developments of 
perfection, that cannot be infringed without hurt; and 
why not in art that has been a necessary part of man’s 
existence in all ages, and held on progressing most truly 
in every branch to the fourteenth century? M. Paul 
Durand, one of the most learned antiquaries and artists 
of France, who has travelled repeatedly in European and 
Eastern countries, for close study of art, traces a gradual 
connecting progress from the Egyptian artists down to 
the end of the thirteenth century.’’ 


It is to be regretted that the present otherwise 
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examples of colouring to illustrate the teaching in 
that respect which is given. To use the words of 
the “ Manual,”—“ Twenty good colour studies, 
patiently copied, are worth all the formulas in 
the world.” We can cordially recommend it, 
nevertheless. 








NEW CHAPEL, WELLINGTON COLLEGE, 


A PoRTION of one of the wings to the main build. 
ing of the Wellington College has hitherto been 
allotted for the purposes of Divine worship ; but it 
having been determined to erectaseparate building, 
Mr. Scott was applied to for the design, which is 
now being carried out ; the Prince Consort having 
laid the foundation-stone in July last. It will be 
perceived from our illustration that the style 
adopted differs from that of the College itself ; and 
yet it is so designed as to group well with it in all 
directions. It is connected with the general mass 
by a Gothic arcade of coupled columns, and by a 
corridor, in continuation, attached to the college 
itself, and in character with it. These are inter- 
cepted by a boldly-designed archway across a 
transverse road, and harmonising with the first. 
mentioned arcade. 

The chapel is a simple parallelogram, with a 
semicircular east end. It is divided by massive 
buttresses into five bays, corresponding with the 
divisions of the roof, which consists of polygonal 
rafters, with curved principals springing out of 
corbel-shafts attached to the wall. The construc- 
tion of the trusses which support the /léche is of a 
different and more elaborate description. The total 
height to the summit of the latter, measured from 
the ground, will be about 100 feet; and to the 
top of the parapet in general 30 feet. ‘The length 
of the building, internally, exclusive of the apse, 
is 68 feet ; and its width 20 feet. A low vestry 
is added on the north side, and another, for 
choristers, at the west end. The walls are of 
brick, with Bath-stone dressings; and the roofs 
will be covered with slate. The contractor for the 
works is Mr. Myers, of Lambeth.* 





* For a plan, particulars, and view of Wellington 
College, see our vol. xiv., pp. 85—87. 
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SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Coventry School.—The seventeenth annual 
meeting of this school has just been held; Lord 
Leigh in the chair, St. Mary’s Hall was crowded. 
The report stated that the school had passed 
through a difficult year with an average amount 
of success. The number of students entered on 
the books during the past year was 337, against 
365 in 1859-60, and 363 in 1858-9. These figures 
show a decrease, in number, of 28 students, and 
may in some measure have been caused by the 
badness of trade. The fees received from the 
pupils in the central school have, however, de- 
creased in still greater proportion, a circumstance 
to be deplored, as it is from this source mainly 
that the masters of the Schools of Art must in 
future look for their remuneration. The accounts 
still exhibit a large balance against the school. 
The adverse balance of about 30/., mentioned in 
the last report, still remains. “ Under the auspices 
of Lord Leigh,” the president, continued the re- 
port, “a new feature has this year been introduced 
into the ribbon trade. An exhibition of ribbons 
and designs took place in September last, to com- 
pete for the gold and silver medals offered by the 
president. This exhibition showed in the clearest 
way the practical value of the School of Art to the 
ribbon trade. The character of the ribbons and 
designs exhibited far surpassed any former efforts. 
The exhibition was so complete a success that it 
may almost be looked upon as the first step 
towards the removal of that feeling of prejudice 
against Coventry ribbons which has so long 
existed to the detriment of our trade. With 
regard to the progress made towards the erection 
of the new schools, the building committee have 
to report that the whole of the preliminary steps 
are completed, the plans having been sealed by the 
Committee of Council on Education, and a tender 
of Mr. Mault’s for the building, amounting to 
2,1351., accepted. The whole estimate, including 
all extras, is as follows :— 

Site ..cccccccevecccccccccccere 
Building and architect’s com- 
MISSION cocccesececesecece 


Fixtures, heating, gas, &c..... 
Provision for sundries ......+. 7 
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£3,000 0 0 


It therefore only remains to collect the necessary 
subscriptions. ‘The amount now stands at above 
2,000/. It is proposed to commence the building 
when the amount reaches 2,300.” It was an- 
nounced at the meeting that as soon as the 3,000/. 
were made up, Mr. Samuel Carter, jun., Solicitor 
to the London and North-Western Railway Co., 
and a native of Coventry, will contribute 500/. for 
behoof of the school. We hope, therefore, that 
this will stir up those interested in the Coventry 
trade, and in its School of Art, to adopt the condi- 
tional means of realizing so handsome an addition 
to the funds of the school. 
_ The Taunton School.—The fifth annual meet- 
ing of this school took place at the Rooms, Bath- 
place, on Thursday before last. There was a very 
large assemblage of the friends and pupils. Mr. 
A. Mills, M.P., presided. ‘The report stated that 
the school during the past year had fully sus- 
tained its previous character for efficiency and 
usefulness, The number of pupils, morning and 
evening, receiving instruction in the school, is 
about 150. To this is to be added 430 (including 
230 in Wellington) of the children of the working 
classes, who in the public schools receive from this 
Institution instruction and training in elementary 
drawing. The number of medals awarded by the 
inspector is 22. Mr. W. A. Sanford, in moving 
the adoption of the report, said there was one 
passage in it which particularly struck him, and of 
which he heartily approved. 1t was the recom- 
mendation that the employers of skilled labour 
should send their apprentices to this school to be 
educated in art. A singular instance occurred 
to him a very short time ago. He was then stay- 
ing in a town of considerable size, and he sent to 
a leading cabinetmaker for an Ionic column; a 
esign and a scale drawing being furnished him. 
e certainly made something; but there was not 
One single proportion in that column correct ; 
ears of the proportions being as much as one- 
alf out. This showed the necessity there was 
or people knowing what a drawing meant ; and 
One could not know what a drawing meant unless 
en could draw somewhat himself. He was ex- 
wi sorry that a large number of artisans did 
not make use of that school. As an instance of 
Perseverance of one of that class he mentioned the 
poor of a young man who had come into town 
Pr @ considerable distance in order to attend 
hie ss Siven there, and had at last raised 
uunself to the position of pupil teacher ; and he 





hoped to hear, in ashort time, that, instead of the 
designation of “artisan,” he had earned for him- 
self the glorious title of artist. The chairman, 
in his address, alluded to the art competition 
with France. It is peculiarly interesting, he re- 
marked, to consider, as we are now within a 
few months of the opening of the Great Ex- 
hibition in London, what progress we have 
been making since 1851. Reports have been 
sent to us of the Exhibition in Paris, in 
1855, especially with respect to that depart- 
ment in which Taunton has acquired some 
renown. From these reports it appears that 
there were in 1847 not more than 8,000 per- 
sons employed in Paris in the different depart- 
ments of cabinet work; while, in 1851, there 
were about 10,000; and in 1855 there were 
from 25,000 to 30,000 men, thus showing an 
enormous increase in the short period of four 
years. I do not mean to say that a numerical 
increase of those employed in that particular 
trade by itself shows that a great advance has 
been made; but when it is coupled with the 
fact that they are now receiving very high 
wages, and that they are chiefly employed at 
ornamental work; and when we remember what 
magnificent works were produced by France at 
the Exhibitions of London and Paris in this 
department of cabinetwork, it shows how neces- 
sary it is to keep wide awake in order to maintain 
your fuir place in the race of competition. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Oxford.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Corn-Exchange has now been laid. The building 
will be 100 feet long, 50 feet wide, and propor- 
tionately high. Two sets of offices, with galleries 
over them, are provided for concerts, dinners, and 
public gatherings. There will be two entrances 
to the Corn-Exchange, one from the Townhall 
yard, the other from the High-street, down 
Carter’s passage. Owing to the building being 
entirely surrounded, the front will be of a plain 
and simple character. In the interior the walls 
will be divided by pilasters, which will support 
the main timbers of the roof into compartments, 
which are again divided into panels, with semi- 
circular arches, built with brick and stonework of 
several colours, With a view to get at the tier 
of windows immediately under the roof, a gallery 
will be constructed by corbellings out from the 
walls, a sufficient space to enable a person to walk 
along at a level high enough to reach the win- 
dows, and thus adjust the ventilation. This gal- 
lery will be supported upon a series of arches, ex- 
tending from one corbel to another. The greater 
portion of the light being admitted from the roof, 
it is necessary that the roof should be open to the 
ridge, and the lines and material of its structure 
exposed. There will be no plastering, and the 
walls will show the coloured bricks with which 
they will be built, while the roof will also show 
the wood, iron, and glass of which it will be 
constructed. 

Maidstone.—The works of the Maidstone Water 
Company have been formally opened under the 
superintendence of Mr. Pilbrow, the engineer. 
Mr. J. Cochrane was the contractor. 

Newport (Isle of Wight)—The workmen em- 
ployed in excavating for the extension of the com- 
mon sewer along Bedford-place, Carisbrooke-road, 
have discovered the wooden pipes which were laid 
downin thelatter part of the reign ofKing JamesL., 
for the purpose of supplying Newport with water 
from the Carisbrooke springs, but the project was 
not carried out. These pipes, the trunks of elm- 
trees hollowed out, have been buried about 240 
years, and some of them appear to be sound now. 

Faimouth.—A joint-stock company, under the 
Limited Liability Act, is in course of formation 
for the purpose of extending and improving the 
docks at Falmouth. The works are to include a 
tidal harbour of forty-two acres in extent, with a 
depth of water of 18 feet at low water of spring- 
tides ; a floating dock of fourteen acres area, with 
a depth of water of 31 feet; five graving docks, 
with the necessary warehouses, shops, and other 
conveniences. 

Truro.—A meeting has been held here with the 
object of establishing a Waterworks Company in 
connection with the town. Mr. R. Symons, an 
engineer and surveyor, produced a map and plan 
of the proposed reservoir and watercourse. The 
reservoir is to be about three miles and a half 
north-west of Truro, and the water to be conveyed 
by means of iron pipes into the town. Though 
1,200/. had been mentioned when the subject was 
mooted in Truro some nine years ago, he con- 
sidered that the works could be constructed at a 
much lower figure, 


Brighton.—The proposal to open a new street 
through the heart of Brighton has been revived 
in the council, who have held a meeting on the 
subject, which has been adjourned. At the meeting 
it was stated that the project would not cost more 
than 10,000/.; buat one of the aldermen said it 
was doubtful whether it would cost 10,0002. or 
half a million; and another, Mr. Smithers, advised 
that the subject of drainage should be first con- 
sidered. 

Derby.—The estate committee of the corpora- 
tion have accepted the tender of Mr. Herbert 
Haffaer, out of six tenders sent in by local builders, 
amounting to 1,145/. for the new Police Station 
and lock-up, to be built on a site forming part of 
the “ new market,” in rear of the town-hall; the 
sum of 150/. being allowed for old materials ; 
making the net tender 9957. Mr. T. C. Thorburn, 
the borough surveyor, is the architect. 

Liverpool.—F urther extension of the Liverpool 
docks is in contemplation. The cost of the land 
required is estimated at 30,000/., and that of the 
sea wall at 70,0002. 

York.—For some time past very extensive en- 
largements and improvements have been going 
ov, under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamleu, at the Cavalry Barracks, near this city. 
The area has been enlarged by the purchase of 
additional land on the south side, and the whole 
site has been drained. New stabling on the most 
improved principle has been erected for 210 
horses, with quarters for a like number of men. 
An extensive range of buildings has also been 
erected for about fifty married men and their 
families, each family having separate apartments 
to their own use. The non-commissioned officers 
have had new mess-rooms and quarters provided 
for their exclusive use. On the opposite side of 
the Fulford-road an hospital for sixty patients is 
in the course of erection. Extensive open gal- 
leries run the entire length of the building. 
Previous to the alteration, York barracks accom- 
modated from 250 to 300 men: now there is 
stabling for 500 horses (exclusive of the infirmary 
stables for sick horses), and provision for above 
500 rank and file, in addition to the officers’ 
quarters. The works are sufficiently advauced to 
bring the new buildings into immediate use, and 
accommodation is afforded for an entire cavalry 
regiment. 

Penrith—An agitation has been mooted in 
Penrith, the object of which is to form a com- 
pany to erect public slaughter-houses, provided 
the Board of Health will rent the same, or 
guarantee the shareholders a certain per-centage 
on the outlay. 

Portobello (near Edinburgh).—It has been re- 
solved to take steps for the erection of a town-hall 
for this town, at acost of about 3,000/. 

Guernsey. — The main culvert included in 
the new harbour-works was completed on the 
19th ultimo, the sewage of the town being 
now conveyed to the outfall in the St. Julien 
Pier, near the White Rock. This outfall, as 
described in the local Star, placed on the north- 
ern side of the pier, is brought down to the 
level of the lowest spring tides, and debouches 
in a small deep bay north of the White Rock, 
whence the tides must carry the sewage seaward 
well away from the town and harbour. This 
main culvert extends from the bottom of Have- 
let-road along the town frontage, the main drain 
along the Esplanade from the Salerie-Battery 
falling into the culvert at the root of the new 
St. Julien Pier. Another culvert carries to sea 
the sewage of St. George’s Esplanade, Paris- 
street, and the Bouet, and thus the town is 
drained. Before the harbour-works were com- 
menced fully two hundred sewers, private and 
public, emptied on the beaches, some above high- 
water mark, and into the old harbour, filling 
the air with miasma and poisoning the town. 
The execution of this work has been a trouble- 
some undertaking, the men being able to work 
only at low water. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wymering—The parish church of Wymering 
has been re-opened, after having been restored 
and decorated under the superintendence of Mr. 
Street, architect. The reredos, of white alabaster 
and coloured marbles, consists of three compart- 
ments of sculpture, representing respectively our 
Saviour carrying His Cross, the Crucifixion, and the 
Taking down from the Cross, and was executed by 
Mr, Earp, of London. The floor of the chancel is 
formed of Minton’s tiles, combined with marbles 
of various colours, The painted i is by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell. The east window is a memorial 





to several deceased members of the vicar’s family. 
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The subject is the Mother and Child, supported on 
either side by St. Peter and St. Paul, to whom the 
church is dedicated. Near the Purbeck font is a 
double-light window, representing on one side our 
Saviour calling little children unto Him ; while on 
the other side St. Augustine is represented, ac- 
cording to the church legend, as finding the child 
on the seashore. An ancient fresco, so called, of 
St. Christopher, which was discovered on the walls, 
has been reproduced in a small window in the 
north aisle ; it being found impossible to preserve 
the original painting. A new organ has been 
placed in the chancel aisle. The iron gates leading 
into the chancel, also the screen in the north aisle 
and the chancel aisle, are by Mr. Leaver, of 
Maidenhead. There is a new side chapel, which 
is appropriated to the Sisters of St. Mary the 
Virgin. The pulpit is of Caen stone, inlaid with 
marble. The heating apparatus has been supplied 
by Mr. Hayden, of Trowbridge. The old high 
pews have been removed, and moveable benches 
substituted. The exterior defects of the old build- 
ing have been removed, The contractor was Mr. 
H. Ringham, of Ipswich. 

Newton Abbot (Devon).—Early in 1859, the 
foundation-stone of a new church was laid here, as 
announced by us at the time; and the nave was 
completed at the end of that year, and has, since 
that time, been used for divine service under a 
licence from the bishop of the diocese, in conse- 
quence of the very great want of church accom- 
modation in the parish for the very increasing 
population of the newly-built district near the 
station of the South Devon Railway. The Earl 
of Devon has a large building estate in this 
neighbourhood, on which a vast number of houses 
have been erected during the last ten years; and 
this, together with other circumstances, has had 
the effect of increasing the population of the 
parish in that time at the rate of 45 per cent. 
Seeing this, his lordship gave a site of about 
1} acre, and built the church entirely at his own 
cost. The edifice was consecrated on the 29th ult.,as 
St. Paul’s chapel of ease. Itis in the Early English 
style, and is cruciform in plan, consisting of nave, 
transepts, and chancel, terminating in a polygonal 
apse, with an organ chamber on the south side, 
and vestry on the north side of the chancel. The 
walls are built with the grey limestone of the 
neighbourhood, with windows and other features 
in Bath stone. The roof is of open timber work, 
wrought, stained, and varnished. There is an oak 
bell-turret, with slated spire over the intersection 
of the nave and transepts. The benches are all 
open, and of stained deal. The stalls in the 
chancel have fronts of open ironwork, supporting 
the book-boards. The altar-rail is of oak, resting 
on iron standards, decorated in purple and ver- 
milion, relieved by gilding. The floors of the 
seats are of wood, but the passages throughout, 
the nave, and transepts, are laid with red tiles and 
black borders, and the chancel with Minton’s Lan- 
cashire tiles. The arch dividing the chancel from 
the transepts is formed with alternate voussoirs of 
dressed grey limestone and Bath stone, springing 
from carved corbels. There are reredos, credence, 
and sedilia of Bath stone in the sanctuary; and 
on the wall spaces are emblems of our Saviour, 
the four evangelists, and other decorations in 
colour. The east window is filled with stained 
glass, representing the Crucifixion. The quatre- 
foil opening in the western gable has the figure of 
the patron saint. All the other windows are filled 
with Hartley’s green-tinted cathedral glass, with 
stained glass borders. The stained glass was sup- 
plied by Mr. A. Beer, of Exeter; the decorative 
painting by Mr. A. Welch, of Bovey Tracey. The 
church is warmed on the hot-water principle, by 
Messrs, Garton & Jarvis, of Exeter. The land 
was given and the entire cost of the building,— 
about 4,000/.,—defrayed by the Earl of Devon. 
There is accommodation for 500 persons. The 
architect was Mr. J. W. Rowell, of Newton 
Abbot; and the builders were Messrs. Wilcox & 
Woodley, of Teignmouth. 

Winson Green (Birmingham).—The foundation- 
stone of a new Methodist chapel and schools has 
been laid at Winson Green. The building, which 
will be 42 feet long by 25 feet wide, is intended 
to serve the double purpose of chapel and school- 
room, being put to the latter use on Sunday morn- 
ings and afternoons, and to the former on Sunday 
evenings. It will seat between 300 and 400 
children, and the total cost of the building and 
— on which it is erected will be nearly 

Great Barr.—The new parish church erected 
at Great Barr has been consecrated by the Bishop 
of Lichfield. The new edifice is built upon the 
site of the old one. The old church furnished 
_ accommodation for only about 240 persons, which 


was so inadequate to the requirements of the 
parish that it was decided to rebuild the whole, 
except the tower and spire. The works were 
executed by Mr. Highway, of Walsall, from plans 
of Mr. Griffin, architect, Wolverhampton, and the 
cost has been about 4,000/. The building will 
now accommodate upwards of 500 persons, many 
free. 

Coventry.—The restoration of St. John’s Church 
is completed. The eastern end, the tower, and the 
north and south transepts have been restored to 
their original form and appearance. The whole of 
the east window has been opened, and filled with 
stained glass, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. R. K. 
Rotherham. The design and glass were furnished 
by Mr. Barwell, of Leith, and include figures of 
the four Evangelists in the upper compartment, 
and St. John the Baptist, St. Paul, St. Peter, and 
St. James in the lower. The effect of the window 
is aided by the glass which has been placed in the 
sixteen clerestory windows of the chancel, at the 
expense of sixteen of the parishioners of St. 
John’s. 

Kettering.—The works of the Kettering ceme- 
tery, according to the Northampton Herald, are 
now nearly completed. The spire is finished, 
except mounting the vane and the lightning con- 
ductor. The mortuary chapels and works gen- 
erally are also built. The architect is Mr. R. W. 
Johnson, of Melton Mowbray, and the builder 
Mr. Henson, of Kettering. The style of the 
chapels is that of the Early English, or thirteenth 
century. They are divided by the vestries, and 
by a tower and spire, which rises to about 100 feet 
above the foundations. There is an open archway 
beneath the tower, which is groined over, affording 
a picturesque view of the fine grove near Warkton, 
and of the open landscape in the distance. The 
chapels, which have open-timbered roofs, covered 
with boarding, are lighted by large triplet 
windows in each end, and by small windows at 
the side. The doorways are also at the sides. 
The chapels are paved with Minton’s encaustic 
tiles, and the benches are of deal, stained. Inthe 
centre of each chapel are biers, which revolve on 
an axis beneath. Round the chapel is a raised 
terrace, approached by four flights of stone steps. 
The ashlar work is of stone quarried on the site ; 
and the windows, doorways, and other dressings, 
together with the bulk of the tower and spire, 
are of Ancaster stone. The lodge is built of like 
stone, and has a board-room, and accommodation 
for the ground keeper. The back and north sides 
of the cemetery are fenced with a larch pale fence, 
to stand until a quick-set hedge, just planted, 
grows. The front next the turnpike road has a 
low stone wall, on which is fixed a cast-iron pali- 
sade fence, having pilasters at intervals, There 
are entrances at each end, having gate piers and 
oak gates, filled with foliated wrought-iron work. 
The stone for gate piers, coping to walls, &c., is 
from Hollington, in Staffordshire. 

Bolton.—The chief stone of a new chapel for 
the Wesleyans, in Park-street, has been laid. The 
site is on a slight elevation almost equi-distant be- 
tween the New and Old Chorley-roads. The build- 
ings comprise the chapel and school-rooms, large 
meeting vestry, minister’s and singers’ vestry, and 
four class-rooms in the second story over the 
vestries; the whole of these being grouped together; 
the side wall of the vestries and the north gable 
of the school forming a continuous line with the 
transept gables. Detached from these, and stand- 
ing at the north-west corner of the plot, will be a 
residence for the chapel-keeper. The total length 
of the principal group of buildings will be 141 feet 
4 inches, and the greatest breadth externally 
80 feet 4 inches. The chapel is calculated to 
accommodate 950 persons, and the school 260 
scholars. The style adopted is Decorated Gothic 
of the fourteenth century. Externally the walls 
are to be faced with Yorkshire pierpoints, and the 
dressings of Wrexham stone, with St. Helen’s 
stone for the relieving arches over doors and 
windows. The chapel consists of a nave, with 
north and south transepts, and a chancel at the 
west end, in which the organ will be placed; the 
singers’ pews to be on each side, in the recesses 
formed by the extension of the nave beyond the 
transept. The internal dimensions of the nave 
will be 84 feet long and 42 feet wide, each transept 
17 feet by 28 feet, and the chancel 13 feet by 
26} feet. The height from floor line to top of 
ridge in the nave will be 56 feet 9 inches, and in 
the transepts and orchestra 46 feet 2 inches; the 
height to the wall-plate in all being 23 feet 
6 inches, and the spring of roof inside about 2 feet 
higher. The whole of the roofs will be supported 
by trusses springing from corbels, and will be 
open, with the exception of the upper portion of 





that to nave, which will have a flat ceiling at the 
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level of ridge to transept roofs. The meeting 
vestry will be 23 feet by 16 feet, on the north 
side of the chancel, and extending beyond its west 
wall; lighted by three single-light windows jn 
the north wall. The minister’s vestry, 18 feet by 
12 feet, with lavatory and closet attached; and 
the singers’ vestry, 11 feet by 10 feet, will be on 
the south side of the chancel, extending past its 
western gable also. The school-room will be on 
the west of the meeting vestry and chancel, 52 feet 
by 33 feet inside, with a recess 27 feet by 5 feet 
against the end of the latter, in which will be 
placed the library, with a small gallery over for 
the school choir. The height from floor to wall. 
plate will be 12 feet, and to the top of ridge of 
roof 36 feet. The roof will be open. The chapel 
will be heated by hot-water pipes; the heating. 
chamber being under the meeting vestry. The 
whole of the joiners’ work in chapel will be of 
pitch pine, the other woodwork of common pine 
stained to match, and all to be varnished. The 
roofs will be covered with boards and felting, and 
then slated with blue and green Westmoreland 
slates in alternate bands, having ornamental crests 
to the ridge tiles. The lights in tracery will be 
in lead bands, the whole of the other windows 
glazed with Hartley’s patent quarry glass in 
diamond panes. The whole of the walls inside 
will be plastered and finished in rough stucco, 
coloured in distemper. The builders are Mr. David 
Pilling, of Bolton; and Messrs. Statham & Son, 
of Manchester. Mr. George Woodhouse is the 
architect. 

Snaith.—The foundation stone of a new Wes- 
leyan chapel, to accommodate 700 persons, has 
been laid by Miss Cook, at Snaith. The building 
is to be in the Italian style, and will be erected 
from designs by Messrs. Lockwood, Mawson, & 
Mawson, of Leeds, architects. 





STAINED GLASS. 

St. Mary’s, Colchester. — The recent project of 
filling in the windows of St. Mary’s church, Col- 
chester, with painted glass has been promoted by 
a gift from the High Steward, occupying the 
easternmost window on the north side of the 
church, close by the tomb of the Rebow family. 
The ground of this work is chiaroscuro, inter- 
mingled with colours, the chief embellishment 
being the full achievement of the Rebow and Gur- 
don family. Mr. Warrington, of London, who 
also executed the east window of this church, is 
the artist; and Mr. Rogers placed the window in 
its present position. 

Hereford Cathedral.—A subscription has been 
set on foot to fill one of the windows of this cathe- 
dral with stained glass, as a memorial to the late 
Dr. Musgrave, Archbishop of York, who presided 
for many years over this diocese. The Archdeacon 
of Hereford undertakes the management of the 
fund. 

Humberstone Church.—A memorial window has 
been put up in this church, to the Rev. John 
Dudley, M.A., who for sixty-two years was vicar 
of the parish. The window consists of three com: 
partments in the Decorated style of architecture. 
The centre light contains the Resurrection of our 
Saviour ; on the left the Restoration to Life of the 
Widow’s Son; on the right the Raising of Laza- 
rus, In the tracery are the arms of Dudley and 
those of the donor, Mrs. Huskisson, of London, 
niece of the deceased. The subjects have been 
executed by Messrs. T. Baillie & Co., of London. 
Tissington Church.—Five stained-glass windows 
have been inserted in the church of Tissington, 
near Ashbourn. One in the east chancel contains 
the bust of our Saviour, after Carlo Dolci, gur- 
rounded with emblems and foliage; two windows 
with cherubim and seraphim and borders ; and 
one ditto with two circles, one containing a repre 
sentation of Noah’s Ark at rest, with the dove 
and olive branch. The inscription to this 1% 
“ And the dove came in to him in the evening, 
and lo, in her mouth was an olive pluckt off.’— 
Gen. vii. The other circle contains, in a lan : 
scape, “ The Rainbow,” and inscription, “T do se 
my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token 
of a covenant between me and the earth. —Gen. 
11,13. The window is surrounded with a Nor- 
man zigzag border of blue, ruby, green, and go j 
colours. The fifth window is ornamental, an 
contains the royal arms on an oval in the a 
and the arms of Mrs. Fitzherbert, the donor, ® 
the top. All these windows, in new wruree 
are the gift of Mrs. Frances Fitzherbert, | : 
London, who has also built a new aisle in 
church, and built and endowed schools or = 
boys and girls of the village. Messrs. Ba 4 
Co. were the artists who produced the § 





glass. 
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RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Warming Railway Carriages.—We are glad 
to observe that the suggestion made in the Builder 
is being carried out. The London and North- 
Western Railway Company, with a view of avail- 
ing themselves of the system of warming carriages 
from exhausted steam of the engines, as introduced 
with success in France last winter, have shad a 
trial of the invention (by way of experiment) 
at Wolverton station, with the most favourable 

ts. 

“— Charing-cross Railway Bridge. — The 
five iron cylinders near the Middlesex side have 
been completed above the level of high water, and 
are now being filled in with brickwork and 
masonry. The extension of the suspension pier on 
the same side of the water, and the construction 
of the abutment, have been commenced. On the 
Lambeth side, the lattice-work which assists in 
supporting the roadway has been carried out some 
distance beyond the suspension pier, and the 
greater portion of the girders between the shore 
and the pier have been fixed. 

The London Road Railway Station, Man- 
chester.—The London Road Railway Station is 
to be replaced by one much more extensive in 
every way, and on a totally different plan. For 
many years the station has been voted a nuisance 
as to arrangement, and wholly inadequate to the 
traffic. The yy portion of the station to be 
pulled down will be the not ornamental or useful 
stone portion which fronts towards Piccadilly, and 
technically termed the “engine stable,” which con- 
tains the refreshment-room and a few offices. The 
new main pile, which will contain rooms for every 
portion of the business done at the present 
straggling station, will have a frontage of nearly 
200 feet, a height of more than 70 feet, and a 
depth from front to back of 116 feet. The build- 
ing will not only stretch across the cab roads and 
footways by which the offices and the arrival plat- 
form are now approached, but on the side of the 
offices it will extend nearly 30 feet beyond the 
existing boundary-wall. In all essentials, the 
arrangement as to booking-offices, waiting-rooms, 
&e., will be the same for each company. In the 
front there will be an extensive glass-covered 
porch, supported on ornamental iron columns, 
somewhat similar to those at Euston-square and 
the new Victoria Station, Pimlico. Under these, 
cabs, &e., will set down. Proceeding through a 
spacious vestibule, passengers will enter a hall, 
64 feet long, 31 feet broad, and nearly 70 feet 
high, lighted from the roof. At the further end 
will be the booking-offices, semicircular fronted, 
having an office for the station-master in the rear 
and abutting upon the platform, and with ample 
space on each side, The new iron and glass roof 
will be 600 feet long, with a span of 102 feet 
6 inches ; the space covered at present being pro- 
bably not more than 450 feet by 130 feet. The 
constructional details are at present being worked 
out under the direction of Mr. Sacré, engineer to 
the Sheffield Company. The facades towards Pic- 
cadilly and Birmingham-street will be decorated 
with coigns at the angles; and the windows will 
have alternate triangular and segmental pedi- 
ments. The cornice will be a good deal enriched ; 
and above it, in the centre of the composition, will 
rise a lofty attic, with balustrades, pilasters, and 
terminal ornaments; a smaller and less decorated 
addition being made at the angles. There will be 
also a large illuminated clock in the facade—a 
want never supplied at this station. The archi- 
tects for the main building are Messrs. Mills and 
Murgatroyd, of Manchester. The working plans 
are far advanced ; and it is thought that in two 
months operations may be commenced. The widen- 
ing of the incline from Piccadilly will be begun 
forthwith. 

The Stockport Station.—At Stockport the rail- 
way directors have voted about 22,0002. for various 
improvements, and half of that amount will be 
ane in enlarging the accommodations at the 

tockport station. The new station will be built 
on the site of the present one, but the building 
will be much larger, and the waiting-rooms and 
offices far more extensive and complete. It is in- 
ae to have four main lines of railway through, 
wre the viaduct end to the tunnel mouth, in 

dition to several sidings which will be re- 
quired for the Stalybridge and Manchester local 
ers There will be a suite of waiting-rooms on 

e down side of the line, and a bridge will be 
The vl across to connect the offices on both sides. 
length atforms on each side will be 400 feet in 

» and about 18 feet wide. 

Perth and Inverness.—The foundation stone 
3 — Viaduct of the Perth and Inverness 

alway, over the Divie, betwixt the Manse of 





Edinkillie and the Mill of Dunpbail, has been 
laid. This work, from abutment to abutment, 
will occupy a space of 371 feet, besides 60 feet 
of wing wall and mound on each side. It con- 
sists of seven arches of 45 feet span, and one of 
the piers is 105 feet in height, the greatest eleva- 
tion being 135 feet from the bed of the river. 
The mason work will extend to about 10,000 cubic 
yards, and weigh about 20,000 tons. The esti- 
mated cost is about 10,0002. 








ALTAR SLABS. 


In reply to the suggestions recently made in 
your paper, I send you the following particulars 
of one of these slabs, now lying in the inclosure 
of the parish church of Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Some thirty years ago Stoke old church was 
taken down, and at a short distance north of the 
site a new structure was raised in its stead; but 
the foundations of the ancient chancel still 
remain, and the original altar-slab lies on the 
ground, against the east wall, within the chancel. 
The dimensions of the slab are 10 feet 2 inches in 
length, 3 feet 1 inch in width, and 6 inches thick. 
Its material is a hard, rather coarse, sandstone 
grit. It is broken across the middle of its length ; 
and the upper surface is worn down for more 
than an inch; consequently the usual crosses are 
not visible upon it. A straight chamfer of about 
45 degrees is taken off the lower edges of the 
front and ends, leaving a face of 2} inches: on 
this chamfer, in front, four moulded capitals are 
formed of Early English date. From the ends to 
the central lines of the first capitals is a distance 
of 7 inches, and the distance apart of the central 
line of the capitals is 3 feet. The shafts which 
supported the slab seem to have been 4 inches in 
diameter ;_ but it is difficult accurately to ascertain 
this, and to get the section of the mouldings, 
owing to the present position of the slab. 

I am informed that the slab fell in two on being 
lifted about five years ago: at this time excava- 
tions were made beneath it, but nothing excepting 
a number of skulls, placed in a row, was disco- 
vered. C. Lynam. 





As an addition to your list of stone altar-slabs, 
I may inform you that there is one, which appears 
to be kept carefully yellow-stoned, in its proper 


position in Muston Church, near Filey, Yorkshire. | 


F. G. STEPHENS. 





CLERKS OF WORKS AND THEIR DUTIES. 


Srr,—It appears to me that your correspondent, 
« A London Architect,” whose letter on the above- 
named subject you printed on the 2nd instant, 
has formed an erroneous idea of the duties proper 
to be performed by a clerk of works, and that he 
or any other architect holding the opinions ex- 
pressed in that letter cannot fail to encounter con- 
stant disappointment. 

Nothing could be further from my own wishes, 
or from those of such architects as I am best ac- 
quainted with, than that a clerk of works should 
for a moment consider himself as “the represen- 
tative of the architect.” In any case when it is 
unfortunately not possible foran architect per- 
sonally to inspect the works as often as they require, 
he is bound, no doubt, to see that they are care- 
fully overlooked by a competent deputy; but such 
a deputy will be more frequently to be found in the 
person of one of his best assistants than in that of 
the clerk of works. 

I hold, sir, that the duty of the clerk of works 
is very nearly that of supplying the place of a 
builder’s foreman who had no interest to attend 
to except the good of the building. It is essential 
under the contract system that proprietors should 
be protected not only against the possibility of the 
contractors attempting to make the work pay well 
at the expense of its excellence, but still more from 
the efforts of the builder’s foreman to attend to 
what he considers his master’s interests. It must 
have constantly occurred to your professional 
readers that they have had to condemn work the 
responsibility of which the builder had repudiated, 
and has thrown upon the shoulders of his foreman. 
Whichever be in fault, it is clear that there are two 
persons—the builder and the foreman—whose 
interests go, to a certain extent, counter to the 
architect’s wishes. It is but fair that, if he takes 
the contractor in hand, he should have a com- 
petent assistant who can do the same by the fore- 
man. A clerk of works who has himself been a fore- 
man isbetterablethan any one else to do this; and is, 
consequently, a better man to employ than one of 
more extended education, but less practical insight 
into work. Ihold thathisdutiesaretoseethat work- 
manship and materials are good throughout and ac- 





cording to the specification, and that setting out is 
accurate. When there aretwo ways of constructing 
anything, I expect him to insist upon the adoption 
of the best rather than the cheapest ; and I expect 
him rigidly to check all accounts for day-work and 
all claims for extra work. Difficulties I expect 
to have referred to myself; and if your corre- 
spondent will but take some trouble in selecting 
his clerks of the works, é.¢., will see all the appli- 
cants himself ; get a specimen of their handwriting 
and drawing; chat with each one for five or ten 
minutes ; and make inquiry as to the antecedents 
of the most promising ones from their references ; 
he will, I think, have no difficulty in getting men 
who are good correspondents enough for his pur- 
pose, and good enough in other respects, even in 
the all-important ones of sobriety and strict 
honesty: at least, such is my experience so far as 
it goes. 

In one complaint of your correspondent’s letter, 
however, I must concur. I do find all clerks of 
works look far more keenly after their own trade 
than after others; and the only remedy I could 
suggest would be the employment successively of 
two men on the same work ; the first, a mason or 
bricklayer by trade, who would stop till the 
carcase was completed; the second, a joiner by 
trade, who would then take the place of the first 
man, remaining till the work was completed. 

Atso A LONDON ARCHITECT. 








DIRT AND DISEASE: OVER DARWEN. 


As a tolerably experienced campaigner in the 
field, I heartily sympathise with you in your up- 
hill fight against disease and dirt; especially 
seeing that (as in the case of Sheffield) there be 
some who will actually go out of their way to 
find excuses and extenuating reasons for their 
still putting off the attack upon the real causes of 
their excessive death-rate. Where it is really a 
question of life and death to toiling thousands, the 
“ powers that be” rarely get beyond that point of 
view which is limited to the pounds, shillings, and 
pence of the question: ay, perhaps they might 
annually save ten or a dozeu lives in a thousand ; 
but that means earnest work, and expense, and 
increased taxation (this between the poor-rate 
and the sewer rate?); and thereupon some econo- 
mist or other starts up and knocks on the head 
the benevolent movement, and therefore gains 


‘| applause. 


Here is a case: The small town called Darwen 
(Lancashire), with a very thriving population en- 
gaged in the cotton manufacture, is now visited 
by a severe epidemic. The brief notice you 
printed gives but a very faint description of the 
causes which have been, and are still, at work at 
Darwen; and did your space allow, details could 
be supplied which would “ harrow up the soul” of 
any true philanthropist. It is gratifying to add 
that the people of Darwen know the causes of 
their visitation ; admit them; and, like men, are 
using every exertion to remove them. This is 
but one example. Cities sleep in drowsy inac- 
tivity, and death annually runs off with thirty or 
forty per thousand. “The watchman waketh but 
in vain.” J.B. 

Blackburn. 





INTERFERENCE WITH ARCHITECTS’ 
WORKS. 
PARISH CHURCH, LEEDS. 


You notice at page 621, ante, that “the parish 
church ” of Leeds “ has been reopened ” and “ re- 
novated,” and that “improvements have been 
effected in the chancel, of the vaulting.” Those 
improvements, I am glad to find, extend simply 
to indurating and gilding; and that statues of the 
Evangelists have been placed in the “ niches,”— 
rather upon the four foliated pedestals which were 
originally designed for the purpose. ‘“ The win- 
dow-cills have been cut about 8 inches lower ;” 
they were concealed by the tracery of the reredos, 
and the general proportion is in nowise thereby 
altered. At the time of building Dr. Hook would 
have been subjected to more violent attacks for 
introducing statues than he experienced relative 
to the piscina, had he allowed those statues to be 
placed thereon. 

The style of the church is of the transition 
from geometric to vertical tracery; the arched 
heads of that tracery being ogivale, or flowing 
from the vertical lines of the mullions into those 
above them; and harmony throughout the entire 
fabric was preserved. The reredos was designed 
to contain a picture by Correggio, presented by the 
Rev. Isaac Spencer, of York, but which is not 
seen to advantage from the intense colouring of 
the two side windows; which, with the eastern 
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window, all chiefly ancient glass, form an irre- 
gular semi-hexagonal apse: the gilding of the 
bosses in the roof has improved the general ap- 
pearance thereof. Most of the windows (not pre- 
sents) have been filled in with stained glass, as 
originally designed to harmonize with the west 
window, which. was subscribed for by the patrons, 
whose coats of arms, on shields, were introduced 
into the design by the architect. The south-east 
window of the chancel aisle has been cut out, 
and the jambs and arch filled in with meagre 
tracery of a different character, as though de- 
signed to fit the painted glass left on hand in the 
shop of some modern glazier. The internal 
margin of that window, with hood-moulding rest- 
ing on two gigantic couped heads, most dispro- 
portionate, is carried down to the floor; a hollow 
between the mouldings being filled with conven- 
tional roses and leaves; and beneath the cill, 
panelling, and a line of quatrefoils, let all be 
Tudor. What would the architect of the Royal 
Exchange say, if some young Tyro, even though 
patronized for a worthy father’s name only, were 
allowed to thus desecrate the Royal Exchange ? 
or the architect of Doncaster New Church, were a 
Tudor window substituted for one of his, by the 
kotooing to Mammon of uncrupulous wardens of 
that fine work ? 

Reared in a noble school of architecture, I 
would not have dared, during nearly half a cen- 
tury of practice, to have thus intruded myself 
upon the work of any living brother professor. 
My church at Leeds is but imperfect ; but, had I 
been unlimited, the clerestory windows would 
have had pointed arches, and the open roof of oak, 
enriched with tracery, and colouring wherewith to 
harmonize the fout-ensemble ; and the sedilia, with 
several embellishments, intended, but left undone, 
would have enabled me to produce a work in 1840 
which I could revisit, after twenty years’ absence, 
with satisfaction. 

Why should we talk of international copyright, 
if our works are in our own country permitted to 
be mutilated ? Independentiy of my profession, 
courtesy, in some degree at least, I claim. 

R. Dennis CHANTRELL. 





THE CONDITION OF MARGATE, 

Tuis autumn I was on a visit to the above 
quaint and pleasant town ; so favoured by nature, 
and, in some of the most important respects, 
neglected by man. 

When the vast amount spent here annually by 
Londoners in the pursuit of health is considered, 
with the exorbitant charges for all articles of 
living and lodging, the least that should be given 
in return would be such care and attention to 
sanitary matters as would prevent those in pur- 
suit of health getting contagious disorders, and 
detriment instead of advantage. 

I have then to state, that both sewerage and 
water-supply are on the most defective plan. The 
town mostly standing on chalk hills, there is no 
natural reason why both should not be perfect. 

There are waterworks, which appear to be but 
poorly supported ; as the major part of the town is 
supplied from draw-wells sunk in the chalk. 

In very many places, including High-street, 
Park-place, and adjacent places, these wells are 
in almost immediate contact with the closets, 
which are on the old privy plan, and filtration is 
always going on; so that the wonder is, that the 
place is not devastated by cholera. I have lodged 
in various places, and found no difference, except- 
ing on Fort-crescent, where I paid three guineas 
and a half per week for three rooms, and where 
there was a water-closet, but only supplied by 
rain water; and, of course, frequently without 
any; the parties taking such rents being too 
sordid to pay water-rate. 

At a respectable house near the Elephant, in 
High-street, there was no convenience at all; but 
down some back alley a gregarious one for I do 
not know how many houses. This was on the 
pleasant and conversible plan of serving for four ; 
viz.,—two seats each side of a board partition 
about 3 feet high; I suppose for two females 
one side, and two males the other. 

If you go and look at a very pleasant part, 
called Andrew’s-place, a great thoroughfare out 
of High-street, you will be in a state of won- 

derment as to drainage and conveniences too, 
Parties have left there on account of the foul 
smells, 

If the observant traveller looks at Marine- 
terrace,—which, from its position and proximity to 
the railway, should be the choicest part of the 
town,—he will find, level with the footpath, a floor 
which he innocently takes to be the ground-floor ; 
but, on looking further down, to his immense 





astonishment, he will find a sort of oubliettes or 
dungeons, or floor below the ground-floor. 

The number of persons living in the season in 
these houses must be frightful ; and to me they 
appear like rabbit-warrens; being packed from 
ground to roof. 

It will hardly be believed that, all along the 
rear of these houses, there is an open ditch of 
semi-salt water, into which large quantities of 
sewage continually flow; and which caused this 
year such a dreadful stench, that I have smelt it 
right over the houses while sitting on the Parade. 

I may add, that protection appears given to 
indecency in bathing; as scandalous scenes are 
enacted without a pretence at interference by 
anybody; and which might be 80 easily cured,—and 
help the trade of the town as well,—by causing 
every bather to wear a decent dress or drawers; 
and making the bathing people and boatmen 
responsible for any breach. 

I write this in the hope that publicity may egg 
the authorities on to effect speedy reforms, so that 
Margate may be what it ought to be. 

Ramegate, in the crowded parts, I believe, will 
be found as bad as or worse than Margate. 

PATER. 





“RESTORATIONS AT FLORENCE.” 


Ty an account of restorations being carried out 
on Medieval buildings, in Florence, your corre- 
spondent writes, speaking of the church of S. 
Miniato, in Monte, “The whole of the wooden 
roofing which, with its naked rafters, had for- 
merly presented a bare unsightly surface, is now 
adorned by a rich diaper colouring,” &c. The 
writer is mistaken in supposing that the wooden 
roof has been decorated lately for the first time. 
In the spring of 1859 I visited 8. Miniato, and 
made a careful sketch of the ancient decoration of 
the timbers then existing. The workmen had 
then just commenced to paint out the old colour- 
ing; they had also begun a pattern of the new; 
which was to be, in fact, nearly a reproduction of 
the old; with this difference, however,—they had 
substituted a light muddy grey as the ground 
colour, in place of the warm brown which formed 
the ground in the original decoration. The re- 
sult, it need hardly be said, was most inhar- 
monious, and makes it a matter of regret that the 
renovation in question was carried out. 

J. D. Cracr, Jun. 





COSTUME IN FLORENCE. 


In the number of your journal for October 26, 
your correspondent, “ Oxoniensis,” writing on 
costume, says, “The world-famous Giotto, you 
know, invented the beautiful and convenient dress 
of the Florentine women.” If you do know this, 
I shall be very much obliged if you will kindly 
impart the source of your knowledge in an early 
impression, But meanwhile I will tell “ Oxoni- 
ensis ” what Giotto might now see “in his loved 
Florence,” in the way of female costume. He 
would see and feel very outrageous-sized and stiff 
crinoline petticoats, and either very untidy hair, 
without any covering to the ladies’ heads, or enor- 
mous and ugly hats of straw, looking like limp 
and flabby saints’ head decoration. I think it is 
called a nimbus, and by no means as round as the 
O of Giotto. Higher in the social scale the 
“world-famous ” one would see that, although 
the ladies have forgotten the simple habits of 
Bellincion Berti’s wife, they have not acquired 
irreproachable taste with increased cost; their 
dress being an odd mixture of the Palais Royal, 
Regent-street, and the sands at Ramsgate. The 
most vigorous Parisian jewelry is preferred 
before their own lovely Roman refinement in gold: 
the most prononcées bottines, with the true mili- 
tary-heel stamp in them, encase their feet; and 
hats of the most horse- and heart-breaking type, 
are perched on the heads of the degenerate 
countrywomen of the “world-famous Giotto.” 
Perhaps “ Oxoniensis” has forgotten, or does not 
know, that the inventor of female Florentine cos- 
tume was very fond of what is now called chaff; 
and he would certainly have been the first to 
laugh at a statement which, if not vero, 2 ben 
trovato. P. Det PILretrint. 








A Nzw Omyisvs Company.—The “ Economic 
Omnibus Company” has been started in London, 
with a capital of 50,000/., “to supply a better 
and cheaper service of omnibuses for the metro- 
polis and suburbs ; introducing a superior class of 
vehicle both as regards appearance and comfort ; 
and thus, with low rates of fares, enabling all 
persons to avail themselves of this mode of loco- 
motion,” 
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THE MANCHESTER POST OFFICE, 


DvRING the last three months the building jn 
Brown-street has been undergoing alterations and 
extensions which will add materially to the cop. 
venience of the public and the comfort of the 
employés. The portion of the building which 
has been used as the city police-court is now 
devoted to the purposes of the postal establish. 
ment; and the money-order office, which has been 
inconveniently situate at a distance from the 
general post-office, will now be under the same 
roof; aroom 30 feet by 17 feet being devoted to 
this important purpose. The want of a room for 
sorting letters has been much felt, and this jg 
provided for by alterations in the former police. 
court, whereby an excellent carriers’ sorting-room, 
71 feet long, 35 feet wide, and 31 feet high, is 
provided. Several new offices for clerks, and 
lavatories and other conveniences, have been added 
to the arrangements formerly existing. Altoge. 
ther, it seems to be the opinion that the Man. 
chester post-office will be amply sufficient for the 
requirements of the city for twenty or thirty 
years to come; and the discussion which has 
existed for a considerable time past as to the pro. 
vision of a suitable site for a new post-office seems to 
be set atrest. The plans for these extensive altera- 
tions were prepared under the direction of Mr. 
Williams, surveyor to the General Post-office, 
London; and the building cgntract has been 
executed by Mr. Robert Neill, of Strangeways, 
Manchester, under the superintendence of Mr, 
Francis Hunt, clerk of the works to the Office of 
Works. 








A PAINTER’S GRIEVANCE. 


S1r,—I respectfully wish to know whether you or any 
of your correspondents can oblige me by informing me 
through the means of your valuable journal, the Builder, 
what will be the best way to cure the following case. I 
have painted a staircase-wall one coat and then filled up 
with Paris white and size, then oiled it over, and after 
this given it four coats more of paint ; also have had it 
painted in imitation of various marbles in a first-class 
manner, and to finish have given it three coats of Man- 
der’s best varnish. After all the labour in bringing it up 
to the highest perfection, it has broken out in various 
places in the staircase quite rough, which I think is 
caused by the plaster on the walls containing some kind 
of salt which works its way through to the surface. It is, 
I think, commonly called scurvy. If you could inform 
me what to do with it you would oblige very much, 
J. 1. 

P.S.—The work has been finished about three months, 








BIRKENHEAD WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 


S1r,—Can you or any of your numerous readers throw 
any light on the doings in the above competition? I have 
the Liverpool Courier of the 16th of October now before 
me, from which I send the following paragraph :—‘*‘ We beg 
to congratulate our townsman, Mr. Thomas Layland, 
architect, Castle-street, in having had the first prize of 
501. awarded to him by the guardians of the Birkenhead 
Union, for the best arranged plan for the intended work- 
house about to be erected in Tranmere. We understand 
there were between twenty and thirty plans submitted to 
the guardians, who, in order to do full justice to each 
competitor, were ably supported in their selection by the 
Poor-Law Inspector, and an eminent London architect.” 

I have also heard that a Birkenhead architect has been 
awarded the second premium: this must also have been 
known to the party supplying the information contained 
in the paragraph, and it appears strange it was not men- 
tioned, unless it was thought it would appear too much 
like a job to give publicity to the fact of two local men 
having obtained the only prizes offered, for which there 
were twenty or thirty competitors. 

I have been daily expecting to receive my plans, oF 
some official communication from the clerk, but have not 
done so, although upwards of three weeks have elapsed 
since the decision was made. ; 

From the above I think you will agree with me, that it 
would be desirable to know if the architect called in 
the whole of the designs submitted to him, or only 4 few 
favoured ones ; and what is the reason the unsuccessful 
ones have not been returned, or no official information 
given as to the selection. A CoMPETITOR: 





DECAY OF STONE AT THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, ST. GEORGE'S 
FIELDS. 


S1r,—The public, if not the profession, have a right fo 

resume that any criticism on stone by so able a judge® 
Mr. C. H. Smith must be necessarily trustworthy. 
Talent, however, is not always proof against prejudi 
as this gentleman’s description of the Bath stone yoo 
George’s conclusively proves. A practical examine 
of the cathedral, ‘many of whose mouldings and on 
ments,” we are told, “ are quite obliterated,”’ really sh0 
that not one fourth the stonework is injuriously < 
by atmospheric influences. Indeed, the whole oF is 
Bath stone, with the exception of some three bloc Ay 
‘* as perfect as any reasonable observer has a Eh eld a 
pect.” It is difficult to accredit a man of Mr. Smit rand 
tensive experience with inability to distinguish rs pans 
the two materials employed at St. George's; bu re it 
such conclusion is almost unavoidable ; since, We 
otherwise, common fairness must have restrain’ ohn 
from making an indiscriminate attack upon the m e 

enerally, without regard as to whether the 

tog stone were really at fault. 





There is no need to follow Mr. Smith into the ict 
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ns which his letter raises touching the respective 
Bae sibilities of architects and builders: the premises 
of his argument on this delicate legal point have broken 
down so signally in the present instance as regards Bath 
stone, that no conclusions deduced from them can be 
considered valuable. There is one portion of his commu- 
nication which cannot be thus lightly passed over by any 
one who recognizes the odiousness of some comparisons. 
Mr. Smith errs entirely in supposing that Mr. Pugin’s 
shortcomings can be made to condone his own failures ; 
and he greatly mistakes public opinion in trusting to in- 
direct comparisons between the judgment of thatlamented 
architect and himself for any addition to the honourable 
reputation he now epjoys.* E, RANDELL. 








DECISIONS UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


Curb Roofs.—Mr. Mayhew, district surveyor of St. 
James’s, Westminster, summoned Mr. W. Higgs, builder, 
at the Marlborough Police Court, in respect of the house 
114and 115, Jermyn-street, on the ground that he had 
“ fixed on the said building, which is built in order to be 
used in part for purposes of trade, a roof, so constructed 
that the plane or surface of the said roof inclines from the 
northern external wall of the said building upwards, at a 
greater angle than forty-seven degrees with the horizon ; 
namely,—about eighty degrees.” 

This was objected to on the ground that the Act only 
allowed such roofs to ‘‘ public buildings, dwellings, and 
warehouses.” As this house was intended for a shop, it 
was contended that a ‘‘ shop’? was not included within 
the buildings set forth in the Act. As there were other 
cases of a similar character in dispute, it was decided to 
take the opinion of a magistrate on the matter. 

Mr. Cates, who attended on behalf of Mr. Higgs, 
argued the case, and urged that the defining words of the 
section should be read together ; and that the building in 
question—being a dwelling-house, with shops on the 
ground-floor,—was not used for the purposes of trade 
within the meaning of the statute. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt did not see exactly where the line between 
ashop and a warehouse was to be drawn; nor did he 
apprehend that the Legislature meant to draw any such 
line. He was not sure that the terms of the Act did not 
include houses of all descriptions used for purposes of 
trade. In bis opinion a shop might be both a warehouse 
and a shop. He thought however the proper course would 
be to dismiss the summons. 

A similar summons against Messrs. Trollope, for 
erecting a curb roof at No. 30, Duke-street, was also 
dismissed. 





In the case of a new building at Poplar reported in the 
Builder of last week, as the architects of Messrs. Stewart 
& Son, engineers, we deem it essential to explain the 
matter rather more fully. 

It would appear by the report that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had approved of the plans of the building 
exceeding 216,000 cubic feet: this was not so. The build- 
ing, intended to be used as an engineer’s erecting shop, 
with side wings, was designed within the prescribed limits; 
but by alterations made by our clients during its progress 
by the substitution of iron enclosures for brickwork of 
main walls, and our clients being anxious not to raise the 
ground-floor of the building, we applied to the Metropoli- 
tan Board for permission to partition off one of the side- 
wing buildings by a wrought-iron partition, to bring the 
contents of the building within the prescribed limits, to 
which they gave their sanction ; but the district surveyor 
objected to this iron partition, therefore the matter was 
brought before the magistrate for his decision, when, after 
hearing the facts, he said ‘‘ he had no doubt the Metropo- 
litan Board had well considered the subject before they 
gave their consent; therefore he dismissed the summons.” 

The building being of two stories, it does not come 
under the amended Act in reference to the manufacture of 
marine engines, Joun Morais & Son. 








Miscellanen, 


Tue “ Hypropvrr.”—A Birmingham paper 
describes what it regards as a very useful apparatus 
in dwelling-houses, offices, and shops. It weighs 
only a few pounds, and consists of two tubes of 
about 2 feet long. It will throw water 50 feet 
high at least, says this paper ; will serve to wash 
windows ; and, in the event of fire, would ex- 
tinguish it in any dwelling-house while it was con- 
fined to a single apartment ; for by its means water 
can be projected into the place without opening 
doors or windows. In fact, it can be poured in 
volumes through the key-hole ; and where a close 
Toom is on fire it is not at all necessary that the 
water should touch the fire: it will be quite 
enough if it is converted into steam. 

THE Forzsts Inv Francz.—In 1791, the forests 
of France covered an area of 9,589,869 hectares 
(24 acres each), of which 1,360,492 belonged to 
the State. In 1851 the total was 8,967,000 
hectares ; the State forests being 1,226,000. This 
a figure has since been reduced to 1,007,046 
a Thus, in the space of seventy years, the 
crests of the State have been diminished by 
283,446 hectares, after allowing for the new plan- 
one which averaged 860 hectares a year, from 
Fe to 1837; 1,300 from 1838 to 1854; 6,270 
Tom 1855 to 1857 ; and planting is still continued 
ona large scale. The law of July 28, 1860, ap- 
Propriated an annual sum of one million during 
by years for replanting the mountains, For 

62 the proceeds of the forests are estimated at 


38 millions, of whi re! e 
by the sale of code 333 millions will be obtained 
a 





« 
a We have received also a letter from Mr. E. Welby 
gin ; but it was too late for insertion. 








Tue Royat Enarngens.—Great difficulty is 
experienced in obtaining well-qualified mechanics, 
artificers, draughtsmen, surveyors, &c..—of which 
class the corps of Royal Engineers is exclusively 
composed. In consequence of the recent numerous 
discharges of men from the corps, chiefly on 
account of their unfitness for further service, that 
branch of the service is about 500 men below its 
proper strength. 

Manogany.—Should you not receive any more 
definite reply to “A. P.’s” question as to the 
size of the largest stick known in England, I beg 
to state that in a work entitled “ The Mahogany 
Tree,” published at Liverpool, in 1850, the follow- 
ing descriptions are given :—“ Its trunk is often 50 
feet in length and 12 feet in diameter;” and 
“wood of large dimensions is now very scarce : 
mahogany of 14 inches square and 27 feet and 
upwards in length, fit for shipbuilding, is obtain- 
able; but logs of 40 to 50 feet are scarce. The 
tree is rarely met with to give a larger square than 
24 to 26 inches, although occasionally trees of 
very large dimensions are seen.” Logs for dining- 
tables run from 22 inches to 30 inches wide. For 
veneers, 19 to 24 inches, 27 inches, and 30 inches 
wide.—W. P. 

Dry Ror anp ConoreTE.—We have received 
several communications as to the “Case of Dry 
Rot ” in our last; but these chiefly ask questions 
and afford no useful suggestions. One correspond- 
ent says: ‘Some time ago I built six fourth-rate 
houses with basements, and eighteen months after 
was obliged to take up the kitchen-floor of one 
house and part of the next: the space between floor 
and ground was covered with fungus, and all the 
wood under rotten. The ground being very dry, on 
a gravelly soil, the houses being built on one plan, 
and ventilated with air-bricks, I began to con- 
sider why these two should be so affected and the 
others sound; and I fancied it was caused by 
making up all the mortar for the six houses on the 
ground of the one most affected. I have often 
noticed when taking down jamb lining in kitchens 
on 9-inch brickwork, that there has been the 
mark of the joints of mortar, and that part has 
been more perished than the other parts.” 

A Frreeroor Dress.—The Emperor and Em- 
press of the French have been witnessing, in the 
park at Compiégne, a trial, by Mr. Buvert, of a 
newly-invented fireproof dress. A cottage was 
erected in the park for the purpose of the experi- 
ment. The framework of the building was iron, 
and the roof and walls were made of faggots and 
other combustible materials. Mr, Buvert’s dress 
is described to be both waterproof and fireproof, 
and is copiously stuffed with sponges sewed toge- 
ther. He wears a helmet like that of a diver, 
with an apparatus for supplying fresh air, and 

lasses to see through. At a signal from the 

mperor he set fire to the temporary cottage ; and 
when the flames had got well ahead he went into 
the midst of them several times, it is said, with 
perfect impunity. The experiment was considered 
to be entirely successful. Fireproof dresses have 
been, of course, invented before, and have been 
exhibited in use; but practical difficulties have 
hitherto prevented their application to general 
purposes, 

HEATING AND Licutine CITIES BY THE PowER 
OF THE TrpES.—Sir Humphrey Davy once re- 
marked that people need have no anxiety in regard 
to the exhaustion of the coal mines; for, long 
before that was effected, some cheap mode would 
be discovered of decomposing water; and this 
would furnish an unlimited supply of fuel. This 
prophecy is already accomplished. By magneto- 
electric machines, water may be decomposed 
without any expenditure, except that of mechani- 
cal power; and, by some recent improvements in 
these machines, their power of decomposition has 
been greatly increased. As hydrogen can be 
obtained in unlimited quantities merely by 
mechanical power, we have only to make suitable 
arrangements to avail ourselves of the great 
force of Nature in order to get all the fuel and 
light we want, without any current expense what- 
ever, except the trifling one of keeping the 
apparatus inorder. The tide, as it sweeps through 
Hell Gate four times in the twenty-four hours, 
probably exerts sufficient power to turn enough 
magnetro-electric machines to decompose water 
and furnish hydrogen for all the mechanical and 
domestic purposes for which fuel and light are 
required in this city. Here is an opening for a 
discovery which will be eminent among the mar- 
vels even of this wonderful age. In place of the 
enormous expenditure at present incurred for 
fuel and gas, our steam-engines may be driven, 
and our dwellings may be warmed and lighted, by 
the perpetual and undiminishing power of gravita- 
tion.—Scientifie American. 


New Lecrvre Hatt, at Bromipy-By-Bow. 
The Lecture Hall recently erected at Three Mills- 
lane, Bromley-by-Bow, has been inaugurated. 
The Hall is: situate about half a mile from the 
Bow station of the North London railway, and 
has been provided at the expense of Mr. Harper 
Twelvetrees, for the benefit of his workpeople and 
of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood generally. 
The Hall is capable of accommodating 600 or 700 
persons. It is intended to devote it to concerts, 
lectures, &c., on week-day evenings, and to reli- 
gious purposes on Sundays, 

Siz CHRIsTOPHER WREN,—believe it, posterity, 
if you can, and execrate the ministry who did it,— 
was “turned out of all his places,” at the age of 
eighty, because “they were wanted for some poli- 
tical arrangement,” as it was called; é.¢., for some 
“political combination ” for particular persons to 
enjoy the “emoluments of Government.” Iam 
sorry to add that posterity have hitherto abided 
by the same principle, in refusing to do honour to 
themselves by erecting some “ token of gratitude” 
to the memory of so virtuous, so able, and so 
generous a founder of their architectural magni- 
ficence, instead of the dusty and contemptible 
slab in St. Paul’s. It is he, if any, that deserves 
the post of honour in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
without avy depreciation to the memorials of 
those great and exalted characters which are 
already placed in that second magnificent temple 
in the world.—J. B. 

THE GALLERY OF INVENTIONS AND SCIENCE 
AT LIVERPOOL.—An aggregate meeting of the 
members of the Liverpool Architectural and Arch- 
wological Society, and the local Chemists’ Associa- 
tion, Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
Literary and Philosophical Society, and Polytech- 
nic Society, was held in the lecture-room of the 
Free Public Library and Museum, on Wednesday 
evening in last week, for the purpose of receiving 
the first annual report of the committee of manage- 
ment. Colonel Brown presided on the occasion, 
The chairman having explained the objects of the 
meeting, the secretary read the report, which 
stated that the committee had given the gallery 
the broadest possible name ; and they expressed an 
earnest hope that manufacturers and others would 
send in the products of their labour and skill for 
exhibition in the gallery, so as to make it form 
one of the most attractive parts of the building. 
Mr. Arnott, in proposing the adoption of the 
report, said that while he regretted exceedingly 
that they had not made further progress, he felt 
they were not far from the completion of a useful 
gallery of inventions and science, which would be 
a great advantage to the working classes. The 
motion wes agreed to. Mr. Joseph Boult moved 
that the thanks of the aggregate meeting be given 
to the committee for their past services, and that 
they be requested to pursue their good works and 
praiseworthy endeavours to carry into effect the 
objects of the gallery of invention and science. 
This motion was also agreed to. 

Cuxtsea.—tThe fifth report of the vestry of the 
parish of Chelsea, under the Metropolis Local 
Management Act, signed by Mr. C. Lahee, the ves- 
try clerk, has been printed, with its appendices. 
From this report it appears that the population 
has increased from 56,538, in 1851, to 63,423 
in 1861, and that the excess of registered births 
over registered deaths in the ten years has been 
4,302, The number of inhabited houses in the 
parish has increased from 7,591 to 8,318 in the 
ten years. In October, 1860, forty-seven slaughter- 
houses were licensed ; but not much other sanitary 
work has been done in courseof the past year, except 
that twenty-eight private drains have been con- 
nected with the sewers on application by the house 
owners, Gullies have been cleansed and sewers 
flushed, however, and various nuisances removed. 
We may here add that at a meeting of the Chelsea 
vestry, just held, attention was called to the ne- 
cessity of not only widening Westbourne-place 
from Eaton-square to Sloane-square (now under 
the consideration of a committee), but also to 
hasten an improvement of a portion of King’s- 
road, to afford greater street accommodation for 
the increased traffic to and from the International 
Exhibition next year. A communication was also 
read from the secretary of Her Majesty’s Works, 
dated 29th ult., approving (with certain excep- 
tions) of the plan for the proposed new wall of the 
Royal Military Asylnm ; and that, on the comple- 
tion of the new wall, the old one will be taken 
down and the materials removed by the Board of 
Works without delay. Mr. Finch said that would 
widen that part of the King’s-road considerably ; 
and as it was of great public importance, no 
time should be lost, He moved that advertise- 
ments for tenders to erect the new wall should be 





issued forthwith, which was agreed to. 
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NorTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
This society has published, in a pamphlet form, 
its “ Proceedings ” for 1860-61. 

REOTIFICATION OF ASTRONOMICAL TABLES.— 
Marseilles will be thronged with visitors on the 
12th instant, to examine the passage of the 
planet Mercury over the sun’s disc, as it is the 
only tangible method of rectifying astronomical 
tables. The first transit observed was by 
Gassendi in 1631. Since then, twenty-one 
have been observed, the last being on the 8th 
November, 1848. After that of the 12th instant, 
there will be five more this century, viz..—4th 
November, 1868 ; 6th May, 1878; 7th November, 
1881; 9th May, 1891; and 10th November, 
1894. 

A CATHEDRAL FOR Brr¥ast.—The Bishop of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore has issued a pro- 
posal for the erection of a cathedral in Belfast, 
to be connected memorially with the name of 
Jeremy Taylor, some time Bishop of Down, Con- 
nor, and Dromore, and to be called the Cathedral of 
Connor. The old cathedral at Connor has long 
been in ruins. No substantial memorial of the 
celebrated Jeremy Taylor as yet exists in Ireland. 
It is estimated that for the building and endow- 
ment fund a sum of 100,000/. will be required; and 
it is felt, says the bishop, that, by a vigorous and 
well-sustained effort on the part of all classes of 
Churchmen, this sum can easily be raised. Dona- 
tions, which may be paid either in one sum or by 
annual instalments, extending over not more than 
five years at the option of the donors, will be 
received by any of the banks in Belfast ; in Dublin 
by the Bank of Ireland, and Messrs. La Pouche; 
in London by Messrs. Coutts & Co., and Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet-street. The Dean and Chapter of 
Connor have unanimously passed a resolution in 
favour of the proposal. 

DRINKING-FouNTAIN MOVEMENT.—The Tun- 
stall Local Board of Health have erected a 
drinking fountain. It has been constructed from 
a design prepared and presented to the Local 
Board by Mr. G. T. Robinson, of Leamington, 
architect, who designed the Market Hall. As it 
was decided to erect the fountain at the south- 
west angle of that building, adjoining the principal 
thoroughfare, it has been designed of a correspond- 
ing character, the principal portions being executed 
of Mansfield magnesia limestone, while the back 
panel is Egyptian green marble, and the basin of 
mosaic marble, polished. From the basin a bronzed 
pillar conveys the waste water to an ornamental 
semicircular dog-trough, round which are fixed 
semicircular iron gratings to receive all the waste 
and spilt water, which serves to keep the foot- 
path dry and free from the annoyance so often 
seen in similar erections. The water flows into 
the basin from an ornamental electro-plated tube 
in the centre of the back panel, and a pair of 
electro-plated drinking tankards have been pro- 
vided, secured by chains to links on each side of 
the fountain. The water is supplied gratuitously 
by the Staffordshire Potteries Waterworks Com- 
pany. The marble- and stone-work have been 
executed by Mr. Sellers, marble mason, of Stoke- 
upon-Trent; the electro-plated fittings by Mr. 
R. Spence, of Burslem; the plumbing and painting 
by Mr. Latham, and the brickwork by Mr. 
Mullington, both of Tunstall. 

Norwich CasTLE AND SHIRE Hat1.—The 
county surveyor, Mr. R. M. Phipson, has reported 
to the Castle Committee that the portion of the 
boundary-wall, at the Castle, which it has been 
necessary to take down, is now nearly rebuilt. 
Thirty-two feet has been the shortest depth at 
which a solid foundation has been reached, and in 
one part it has been necessary to go down the 
distance of nearly 50 feet, from the level of the 
ground. Wells have been sunk, lined with brick- 
work in the usual manner, 4 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, every 8 or 10 feet along the line of 
foundations, down to the original strata. These 
have been filled up with good Heydon lime con- 
crete, and on the top of them laid large slabs of 
York stone, 6 inches thick. From these columns 
of concrete, semicircular arches in 3} brick-rims 
have been turned, upon which has been rebuilt 
the boundary-wall as it was before. Where the 
large stone arch over the subterranean passage to 
the Shire Hall has been rebuilt, two wells have 
been sunk on each side of it. This has been the 
most effectual and Jeast costly plan, adds the re- 
porter, which the circumstances allowed, though, 
of course, the expense has considerably exceeded 
the amount originally mentioned. The outlay 
will be about 4507. Mr. Phipson also reports, 
that the whole of the works at the Shire Hall 
have been completed to his satisfaction. The 
works, for which a vote of 5007. had been taken, 
have coat 5357 





Sanrrary ConDITION OF BEDFORD.—The Town 
Council of Bedford have started the question of 
applying the Local Government Act to the 
borough ; and they have already been discussing 
the matter, as appears from the Bedford Times, 
which has of late been actively engaged in ven- 
tilating the sanitary question; and it is to be 
hoped the issue will be a speedy and decided im- 
provement of the sanitary condition of Bedford. 

DRiLLInc AND Borina MeErTars.—An inven- 
tion, which applies principally to the forming of 
holes through metal of moderate thickness, has 
been provisionally specified by Mr. S. Perkins, of 
Gorton Works, near Manchester. It is intended 
more particularly as a substitute for the centre 
drill and boring bar ; its object being to save time, 
labour, power, and material, in the forming of 
holes in metal, by making an annular cut, so that 
the centre part of the metal in which the hole is 
to be formed can be removed solid, or with only a 
small hole in it; instead of being entirely cut 
away, as in the ordinary method of drilling or 
boring. 

MasTERS AND Mzn.—It is with surprise and 
regret we observe that although the principal 
metropolitan master-builders, as we learn, are all 
fully supplied, on the hour system, with men, 240 
masons still think it necessary to stand out on the 
hour question, while the workmen of the London 
trades have resolved to pay these idlers 1/. a week 
for taking part in a strike which can no longer 
be said to exist; and that while the bricklayers’ 
committee have expended about 2,000/. in this 
fruitless cause since March last, the masons have 
expended more than double that sum; 3,000/. 
having been contributed from the funds of the 
Masons’ Society alone. 

THE BROKEN BRIDGES OF YORK.—Mr. Browne, 
whose history of the Minster, published a few 
years ago, is known to ecclesiologists, has just 
drawn attention, in the York Herald, to one of 
the windows of the Minster, containing a repre- 
sentation of the destruction of a bridge across the 
Ouse in the reign of King Stephen. The bridge 
appears to have been a lattice one, very similar to 
that which more than seven centuries afterwards 
is now the subject of so much comment. The 
broken bridge — the Archbishop on horseback— 
the struggling and affrighted multitude, are all 
portrayed (remarks the Herald), in colours on 
glass; and, fragile as the material is, which re- 
presents a curious passage in the history of 
Medizval York, it has survived the vicissitude 
of more than 500 years, and is as fresh and 
perfect now as when the family of the Tunnocs 
offered the window to the church. The window 
is the second from the transept on the north side 
of the nave. 

OBSTRUCTION OF CHANCERY-LANE.—Were the 
plan of your correspondent “P.N.L.” (see p. 764), 
to be adopted, the two currents would of necessity 
cross each other at the junction of Southampton- 
buildings with Chancery-lane. The proper ar- 
rangement would be for vehicles approaching 
Holborn to use Chancery-lane, leaving those going 
southward to use Southampton-buildings, An 
instance of such imperfect arrangement as that 
suggested by P. N. L. was shown some time since 
during the repaving of the south side of St. Paul’s- 
churchyard. Vehicles ascending Ludgate - hill 
passed onward through the north side of the 
churchyard (thrown open for that purpose), while 
those going westward went from Cheapside vid 
Paternoster-row and Ave Maria-lane; thus causing 
the streams to cross ¢wice—firstly at the top of 
Paternoster-row, and secondly at the junction of 
Ave Maria-lane with Ludgate-hill. The error 
was, however, remedied before the completion of 
repaving.—W. H.C. 

ACCIDENTS.—Owing to a workman ignorantly 
plunging a bar of cold iron into the melted ore at 
the Dowlais Works, an explosion followed, when 
he was so injured that his recovery is out of the 
question.——-Another water-main burst the other 
day at the works of the Metropolitan Underground 
Ruilway, near St. Pancras Church. No one was 
injured, although the main burst with great vio- 
lence, throwing pieces of the pipe with the water 
over the derrick and the trees into Euston-square. 

TEST FOR PARRAFFINE O1L.—The explosive 
nature of some oils, criminally sold as paraffine, for 
domestic use, has led to the invention of a cheap 
safety-gauge. It is a small glass hydrometer, 
with a scale graduated. to indicate the specific 
gravity of mineral oils between ‘820 and °850, or 
weighing 8 2-10ths to 8} lb. per gallon. The 
specific gravity of *820 is considered to be safe: if 
below °820, the oil should not be purchased, as 
being too light and dangerous; whilst *850, with 
the lamps usually employed, is the limit of a good 
burning oil. 








THe FeMmate ScHoon or Art.—A course of 
lectures, “ On the Art of Decorative Design,” are 
to be delivered at the Female School of Art, by 
Dr. Dresser, commencing on the 12th inst, 

THE Guass TrRaDE.—On the first nine months 
of the present year, as compared with the corre. 
sponding period of last year, window glass, says 
the Gateshead Observer, increased from 83,179), 
to 37,9917. ; but flint glass fell off from 167,562), 
to 167,086; common bottles, from 254,744J, to 
216,4017. and plate glass, from 49,6341, to 
35,0477. 

De Aston ScHoot.—The following tenders 
have been submitted to Mr. Fowler, of Louth, the 
architect to the trustees, in competition for the 
erection of the school and other buildings ;— 
Binns & Smith, Lincoln, 3,336/. 10s.; White, 
Alford, 3,230/.; Chapman & Kendall, Rasen, 
3,1497.; Fox, Lincoln, 3,052/. 10s.; Wallis & 
Son, Rasen, 3,015/. 

OxFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND Hisroricaz 
Socrety.—A meeting of this society was to be 
held in the Ashmolean Museum (by permission of 
the Keeper) on Wednesday, Nov. 6th, when a lec. 
ture was to be delivered by the Rev. Dr. Millard, 
of Magdalen College, on “ The Life and Character 
of Sir John Fastolfe; with a notice of Caister 
Castle.” Meetings will be held also on the 13th, 
20th, and 27th inst. 

Lonpon “ Crossinas.”—A correspondent, with 
reference to crossing the crowded thoroughfares of 
the great metropolis, repeats the suggestion made 
long ago in our pages, that the introduction of 
light iron bridges or an underground passage is 
now necessary. The former might be constructed 
passing from the first-floors of the houses, on each 
side of the street, the Board of Works buying a 
small portion of property to form convenient 
staircases. 

Sure CANAL FROM AMSTERDAM TO THE SzA, 
It appears that the important question of cutting 
the long-talked-of navigable ship canal, through 
the narrow strip of Jand that runs up to the Helder, 
has been settled ; as the king has granted a “ con- 
cession” to a private individual—one Mr. J. G. 
Jaeger—for the construction of the canal, under 
favourable conditions. The Government, it is 
said, grants the concessionnaire an unconditional 
guarantee of 4} per cent. interest on eighteen 
millions of florins—amounting to 810,000 florins 
annually—during the progress of the works, and 
till the completion of the canal. 

ComPETITION: Nartionat ScHoors at Dry- 
Poot, Hvx11i.—Designs have been submitted in 
competition by the following architects,—viz.: Mr. 
Kerby; Messrs. Botterill & Kitching, of Hull; 
Messrs. Ainslie & Blashell, of London ; and three 
from Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy, of Lincoln. Atthe 
first meeting of the committee, Mr. Kerby’s and 
Messrs. Ainslie & Blashell’s were selected; and at 
an adjourned meeting the decision was in favour 
of Mr. Kerby’s. The design includes boys’, girls’, 
and infants’ schools, and is to be carried out 
forthwith. 

THE “Mrinrma” OrGAN.—This new instrument 
has been invented and patented by Messrs. G. F. 
& J. Stidolph, of Ipswich. The recommendation 
claimed for it consists in its retaining, within the 
size of the ordinary piccolo pianoforte, every re- 
quisite for the performance of organ music, and 
adapting itself to the sphere of the drawing- 
room. Besides the means of varied expression, even 
beyond the old organs, it combines the desiderata 
of elegance of appearance, durability, and porta- 
bility. In economising space no sacrifice has been 
made of effect: we have the same or more favour: 
able results produced with the mechanical means 
on a smaller scale. “This is, in fact, a pedal 
organ, with 16-feet open diapason and a commen- 
surate swell, within a space of 7 feet, and with, 
in some instances, double feeders for the feet, 80 
that it may be blown by the performer.” 

Prercinc Horgs in Gxass.—The piercing of 
glass by electrical sparks is no novelty, but there 
has been hitherto no instance of such an operation 
being performed on a plate of glass two op 
thick and upwards. The French Academy 0 
Sciences was therefore somewhat surprised the 
other day, when Mr. Faye produced two plates or 
rather lumps of glass, one of the thickness ri 
44 centimetres, the other of six, pierced throug 
and through by the induction spark of rye 
korff’s large machine. M. Faye observed tha 
the trace left by the spark consisted of an opaqué 
white thread, along which cracks, two or pa 
millimetres in length, were perceived spi y 
situate under different azimuths. There was 8 
traceof fusion. During the experiment, Haidinge ‘ 
coloured tassels were noticed,showing that a awk 
ful pressure was being exercised by the spar 
the surface of the glass. 
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~ JOHN WARNER & SONS, 8, CRESCENT, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON, E.C. 
BELL AND BRASS FOUNDERS, TO HER MAJESTY. 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, BRAZIERS, MANUFACTURERS of PUMPS, COCKS, and CLOSETS of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
for EITHER HIGH or LOW PRESSURE, BATHS, GARDEN and FIRE-ENGINES, STEAM WORK, &c. 


ARNERS PATENT 
CAST IRON PUMP, 


FOR RAISING WATER FROM WELLS not 
exceeding Twenty-five feet in depth. 


Diameter 
of Barrel. Hei 


eight. 2 
| in. short 1 ft. 7 ee: for lead, 
3 


cuwP 
oo™ 


gutta percha 1 
or cast iron 


1 
1 
2 
flanged pipe, 
2 


Sad 
oc 


4 4 dittos 6 Las required. 
\5 24 ,, short, with 15 feet of lead pipe 





i 


attached, ready for fixing ........ 
@pin. long ditto ditto ...cseecieee 214 


This Pump is fitted with J. W. 
& Sons’ Patent Vibrating Stand- 
ard, Improved Revolving Cap, 
Metal Bucket, and Brass Suction 
Valve. By means of the Revolv- 
ing Cap, the Handle can be shifted 
to the right or left hand, or oppo- 
site the Nose as desired. 


eo coco 





: Nay 

ARNERS’ PATENT 

BRASS VIBRATING STANDARD 

LIFT and FORCE PUMP, fot the supply of 

Cisterns, &c. is recommended for the siinpli- 

city of its construction, and the ease with 
which it works. 

By the introduction of the Vibrating 
Standard, the cumbréus carriage and ex- 
fi i pensive slings and guides até unnecessary, 
t= rendering the price considerably less than 
Pumps made oni the old plan, 

9 inch.... . 3 Larger sizes when 

B 4 rents 800 required. 

Fitted to the best Plank, 5 ft. 9 in. high. 














Q) 4 lighter Pump can be supplied. 
NY Mp inch ..csseseveees LE 1S 0 
PG einen © Oe 








ARNERY 
BATHS can be had of 
either Copper, Zitic, or Galyan- 
ized Iron. Price, froni 32. 103, 
each, J. W. & SONS also supply 





| 


Where strength is not an object; | 





A AT THE 
PRIZE MEDAL GREAT 
FOR 
EXHIBITION 
BELLS 
| Was awarded to ” 
JOUN WARNER 1851. 


and SONS, 





Bells for Chutches, Chapels, Colleges, Schools, Turret 
Clocks, &c, cast of auy size, note, or weight, singly or in 
peals, 

" TUNED BY MACHINERY. 
Old Belis recast or taken in exchange. 

An experienced Bellhanger sent to irispect, report, and 
advise on the state of peals out of repair, Estimates 
| furnished for new Oak Frames and Fittings, and for 
repairing old ones. 

House Bells; Hand Bells, Alarm Bells, Ships’ Bells, 
Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Bells. 








No. 384. No. 383. K 
rv Oct 
ARNERS’ HIGH PRESSURE COCKS 
are madé with gland Stuffing-boxes and | cose Valves. They 
cali always be made sound aftet wear, and re-leathered with tacility, 
All Waruers’ Cocks are tested with Hydraulic Pressttre. 
| Improved large Screw-down Cocks, suitable for either Steam or 
| Water, are recoinmended to the notice of Water Companies as an 
efficient substitute for the ordinary Sluice Cock, 


J. WARNER & SONS’ 


PRICED 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
WILL BE FORWARDED POST-FREE 











all Fittings requisite for the 





JOHN WARNER & SONS, 8, 


ON APPLICATION. 


! 


.) OHN WARNER & SONS desire to draw 
attention their PATENT PAN and VALVE CLOSETS, with 
Supply and Regulating Valve for High or Low 

The PATENT VALVE is bo ay with a Bracket, which may 
be attached either to a Pan or Valve Closvt, aa desi Thé Valves 
being constructed to close gradually after the handle is down, gives a 
sufficient supply of water to cleansé the basifi, and leaves enough in 
the pan to ensure an air-tight joint. Any numbér of these closats 
uiay be fixed to otie main or service pipe, 





No, 145}.—Warners’ Spring Valve Closet on Iron Frame, 
with vulcanised India rubber valve, and patent supply 


valve attached, plain handle, and white basiu «........... 4315 
Setale handle GR oc cecccccccccessdscdccdsocciccctsceccssce @ BS GO 
Bluo basing extra ...... 0055005 a i | 





No, 1484.— Warners’ Bright Pan Closet, with Patent Supp): and Regu- 

lating Valve attached, plain handle, white basin.......... £3 0 0 
UNE FEE, CRTEE og occ crccscccccdnccctecsccccccsecaseaes © S © 
Blue Basin. extra ...... 0106 





The above Prices are subject to a liberal discount.” 


CRESCENT, CRIPPLEGATE, LONDON, E.C. 





THOMAS 


No, 57. Self-Regulating Pan Closet. No. 36a. 


nov 
C4 





LAMBERT & SON, 


Bath Valves. 


WASTS coo 


nM 





No. 178, Lambert’s 
Double Barrel Pump, 











| | 


No. 6. High Pressure Bib Valve. 





FOUNDERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND PATENTEES OF THE HIGH PRESSURE 
VALVE COCKS, 
SHORT STREET, NEW CUT, LAMBETH, S. 


T. L. § SON. Sind it necessary to state that all the Ball and other Valves Manufactured by them, have their NAME 
legibly marked thereon, 






High Pressure Stop Valve. 


in Iron Frame. 


























HENRY DS 


Doulton's Terra-Cotta Chimn 


HoDOULTON &E® ,\ 

















GLAZED STONEWARE SOCKET DRAIN PIPES. 
HALF SOCKET PIPES. 

OPERCULAR OR LIDDED PIPES. 

PATENT JUNCTION BLOCKS for Brick Sewers. 
PATENT INVERT BLOCKS for Brick Sewers, 


PATENT SMOKE AND AIR FLUES, AND CHIMNEY LININGS, BUTT OR 
SOCKET JOINTS. 


The above supplied on the lowest Terms direct from their Manufactories,— 


HIGH-STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON 3 ROWLEY REGIS, STAFFORDSHIRE ; 
and SMETHWICK, near BIRMINGHAM. 


HENRY DOULTON & OCO. 
High.-street, Lambeth, London. 


ULTON & CO.’S 


ey Tops and Shafts are Imperishable. 





YE & ANDREW’S 
NEW PATENT SINK 
TRAP is universally admitted 
to be the only perfect Trap for 
Sinks in Domestic Dwellings. 
Prospectuses on application to 
the Patentees, TYE & ANDREW, 
-\ Brixton-road. 


SUPPLIED BY ALL LEAD MER- 
CHANTS AND IRONMONGERS, 


Sole Agent for Birmingham : 
R. BROWN, 95, Paircuertr St. 





CONTRACTORS.—STONE- 


WARE PIPES. 


yo SEWER 


BRANKSEA POTTERIES, POOLE, DORSET. 

Messrs. SPILLMAN & SPENCE, Agents for the Owner of Pranksea 
Island, ate enabled to offer to Conttactors and large Consumers, micst 
advantageous terms for the sale of those first-class goods, Spetiniviid 
may be seen at Messrs. SPILLMAN & SPENCE’S Offices, aiid an 





inspection is respectfully invited. 
41 and 42, BELL YARD TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, W.c. 
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s ES SESS ARBOWSMITH'S 
MA if Puig aaa | Ke From 1s. per foot, in 
Pe —— ene iS various woods, 
=, Se f= = _& inch thick, grooved, 
NN ? ~ G E & ongued, and keyed 
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al 


eneered 
For Halls, Staircases, 
® 
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2Y/A\ \ard and Ball 

“fil TP / J . cat oe 
Y e) 08, ,Cielings, 

Borders to ts, 

Bay Windows, Chan- 

cels of Churches, &c, 


BY, SHOW ROOMS, 
80, New spreteent, 
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PRIZE MEDAL, LONDON, 1851. 
LD MEDAL, PARIS, 1844, 


RMANI and CO. Importers ditect from 


the Mines of SEYSSEL-FRANGY (Savoy), SEYSSEL-VOLANT- 
om ey aa MAESTU and MONTOBLA (Spain), BASTENNES 


(Landes), &e. 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE, 
And by H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent, Manufacturers of 
METALLIC LAVA, 


For Price and Estimates apply at the 
OFFICE, 6, GUILDHALL-CHAMBERS, BASINGHALL-STREET, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


TO CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


A ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are 


instructed by J. Jay, Esq. to SELL by AUCTION, on 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1Ilth, 1861, and following day, at ELEVEN 
o’clock each day, at the WORKS, Macclesfield-street, City-road. to 
clear the premises, the remaining MACHINERY, TOOLS, and STORES, 
comprising 5 contractor’s portable steam engines, of 12, 10, 6, and 
4-horse power, an 8-horse-power table steam-engine, a 2-horse oscil- 
lating steam-engine, a 2-borse horizontal steam-engine, an expensive 
hydraulic girder-proving machine, 44 inch centre lathe, a 10-ton 
overhead travelling crane, a 5-ton «movable overhead travelling 
crane, two wood planing machines, thicknessing machine, mortising 
machine, two tenoning machines, rack saw-bench (partly finished), 
stone lathe, circular saw slate-cutting bench, frame saws, circular 
saws, pit-saws, James’s 40-cwt. weighing hi double-purch 
crab, blocks and falls, seven poweriul screw presses, smiths’ tools, 
wrought iron cupola, 29 wrought-iron panelled doors, timber dogs 
(Lewis’s), 150 joiners’ benches, cramps, 2000 feet capital leather bands, 
shafting riggers, &c,; an assortment of builders’ ironmongery, 1,000 
gross screws, shutter-bars, 100 dozen files, 50 dozen locks, three tons 
wrought and cut nails, plate and ‘sheet glass,'varnish, dry and ground 
colours, dove and veined marble, strong stone truck, barge, boat, and 
other effects.—To be viewed on Saturday previous to the sale, when 
catalogues may be had on the Premises, and of Messrs, ER 
& HORSEY, Billiter-street, London, E.C. 








TO IRONFOUNDERS, ENGINEERS, AND OTHERS.—The Great 
Northern Iron Works, Saint Pancras, with possession. 


ESSRS. FULLER & HORSEY are 


. instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 
18th, 1861,at TWELVE o’clock, on the PREMISES, in one or two lots, 
unless an acceptable offer be previously made by private contract, the 
valuable GROUND LEASE of the GREAT NORTHERN IRON WORKS 
together with the costly PLANT and MACHINERY, and possession, 
The works have n e ed within a few years, and are situate in 
Cambridge-street, St. Pancras, on the banks of the Regent’s Canal, 
and immediately adjoining the Great Northern Coal Depédt.—The 
buildings comprise a sp an ibstantially erected Iron Foun- 
dry, 100 feet by 63 feet, adapted for large or small work, and with 
a 14-feet pit ; steam-engine house, loam mill, smiths’ and engineers’ 
workshops ; two gateway entrances, stable and yard ; a wharf with 
frontage of about 110 feet, having the right to form a lay-by, ex- 
tending 16 feet from the canal bank ; also six substantial brick-built 
dwelling- houses, Nos, 1 to 6, 8t. Pancras-terrace. The plant includes 
powerful overhead travelling cranes, iron jib cranes, cupolas, steam 
engine, boiler, fan blast, loam mill, two core stoves, gasfittings, &c. 
the whole of which will be included in the purchase, The premises 
are held on lease for a term of 80 years, from 25th March, 1858, at 
a ground rent of 857. per annum, Two thousand pounds may re- 
main on mortgage at 5 per cent.—The works are well planned and 
advantageously situate, having great facilities for carriage of goods, 
either by water or rail. The Plant is modern and good, and the 
whole presents a very desirable opportunity to any person seeking 
afoundry. To be viewed till the Sale by cards only, which, with 

rinted particulars and plans, may be had of Mr. Augustus 8. 
WYFORD, Solicitor, 24 New-street, Spring Gardens, 8.W.; or of 
Messrs, FULLER & HORSEY, 13, Billiter-street, London, E.C, 








PUBLIC OFFICES eee SALE of BUILDING 


MATER 

i\" ESSRS. GLASIER & SON are favoured 

with instructions from the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings to SELL by AUCTION, on the PRE- 
MISES, on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13th, at TWELVE for ONE, 
the valuable BUILDING MATERIALS of Thirteen Houses, Nos. 1 to 
11, Charles-street, No. 16, King-street, and No. 23, Lower Crown- 
street, Westminster: comprising about 800,000 capital stock bricks, 
plain and pan tiles, sound timber in roofs, floors, &c.; wainscoting, 
doors, sashes and frames, useful shop-fronts, iron columns, capital 
York and other paving, coping. several tons of lead in flats, gutters, 
cisterns, pipes, &c.; coppers, iron boilers, ranges, register and other 
stoves, capital 6-motion beer-engine, metal-top counter, coffee-house 
tables, fixtures, and fittings.— On view the day prior and morning of 
sale.—Catalogues had atthe Office of Works, 12, Whitehall-place ; of 
JAMES PENNETHORNE, Esq. 7, Whitehall-yard; on the Premises ; 
at Garraway’s ; and of the Auctioneers, 41, Charing-cross, 8.W. 





TO BUILDERS.—POSTPONED FROM TUESDAY LAST. 


ME, ZRWIN, WHITE will SELL, at 12, 


HOLBORN-BARS, on TUESDAY next, at ONE, 9,300 Pieces 
of first and second class French and English PAPERHANGINGS, 105 
statuary, vein, and coloured marble chimneypieces, stock of ena- 
melled slate chimneypieces, and items.—View and catalogues Monday 
and morning of sale. 


TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS,—ST. MARY'S 


CRAY, KENT. 
R. WILLIAM HODSOLL is instructed 


to SELL by'AUCTION, on the PREMISES, as above, on 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1861, at TWELVE o'clock, all the capital 
MATERIALS (except bricks and flints), of a substantial Dwelling- 
House, two Cottages, Wheelwright’s Shop, Blacksmith’s Forge, and 
Out-buildings: comprising all the excellent slates, tiles, rafters, 
floors, joists, girders, doors and frames, window sashes and casements, 
with their frames, staircases, stoves, and other fixtures, zinc spouting, 
&c,— May be viewed the day before and morning of sale. Catalogues 
to be had at the Inns in the neighbourhood ; and of Mr. WILLIAM 
HODSOLL, Auctioneer, &c. Farningham, Kent. 


KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL.—EARLY SALE.—A large assortment 
of Building Materials, 


R. GEO. HAINES is instructed to SELL 


i by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Carey-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, at ELEVEN, all the 
MATERIALS of the OLD HOSPITAL, for the completion of the new 
building, incluaing a large quantity of brickwork, plain tiles, strung 
timbers in the roof, numerous sashes, frames and dvors, floors and 
joists, thick lead work in all parts of the building, slate cisterns, 
stone and iron work, kitchen-ranges, steameis and coppers, gas- 
fittings, and usoful articles.—May be viewed ; catalogues on the Pre- 
mises; of Messrs. HAINES & SON, Auctioneers, Moorgate-strect ; 
and at the Auctioneer’s Offices, 12, High-street, Kensington, and 
Grosvenor-street West, Eaton-square. 














OR SALE, by PUBLIC AUCTION, in the 


SALE-ROOM, at F. K. BARNES & SONS’ TIMBER-YARD, 
Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, on WEDNESDAY, the 20th day of NOVEM- 
BER, 1861, at ONE o’clock precisely. Luncheon at Halt-past Twelve 
o'clock, For account of Importers. 

20,000 Spruce Deals, Battens, Scantling, Boards, and Ends 
6,000 Quebec Pine Deals 
8,000 St. Petersburg Redwood Deals 

000 Wyborg Deals and Battens 
St. Petersburg Whitewood ditto 
Onega and Archangel Red Deals, Battens, and Boards 
Christiana Red and Whitewood Battens and Boards 
00 Loads Quebec ne 
Logs Quebec Oak 
Loads Quebec Yellow Pine 
Loads Danzic Red Timber 
Loads St. John Board Pine Timber 
Logs Fresh 8t. Jobn Birch 
50 Loads Pitch Pine Timber 
00 Loads Greenheart, of fine quality and large dimensions 
Loads Swedish Timber 
100 Norway Masts 
400 Fresh 4 to 6 inch Spars 

30 Fathoms Danzic, St, Petersburg, and Quebec Lathwood 
Prepared Flooring 


20,000 Palings 
With other Goods, 
Catalogues will be issued on the Week of Sale. 
F. K. BARNES & SONS, Brokers, 
Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, November Sth, 1861. 


geerSizedssee 


LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY.—METROPO- 
LITAN EXTENSIONS.—BUILDING MATERIALS OF FIFLEEN 


HOUSES 
ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the Directors to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14th, at TWELVE, all 
the excellent BUILDING MATERIALS of about 15 HOUSES, being 
a further portion of the property to be taken down for the above 
Railway.—Catalogues in due time at Mr. VIGERS’S Offices, 3, Frede- 
rick’s-place, Old Jewry ; and of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 
80, Fore-street, E.C. and 40, Parliament-street, 8.W. 


CLAPTON, near Hackney, — eg 4 Materials of a large:Mansion 
nD 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


instructed by the London and Suburban Freehold Land Society 
TO SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on FRIDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 15, at TWELVE, in lots, all the excellent BUILDING MATE- 
RIALS, FIXTURES, and FITTINGS UP of a Large Mansion, Con- 
servatories, Coach-houses, Stabling, Barn, Cow-sheds, &c. situate at 
Clapton, opposite the pond ; comprising 500,000 sound stock bricks, 
large quantity of pan and plain tiles and slates, stout rafters, joists, 
girders, and other use timber, modern sashes, doors, marble 
chimneypieces, 900 feet super. of old oak panelling, in excellent pe- 
servation, closet fronts, and interior fittings, 80 square of suund oak 
boards, 25 square of York, Portland, and marble paving ; 600 fect of 
stone coping, stone window-sills and steps, pebble and clinker 
paving, coach-house gates and stable fittings, ten tons of lead in 
flats, gutters, batien and other cisterns, sinks, pumps and pipes, 
iron railing and gates, stoves, ranges, hot-water apparatus, gas 
fittings, and other useful fixtures.—May be viewed the day previous, 
and catalogues had of Messrs. HAMMACK & LAMBERT, Architects, 
59, Bishop:gate-street ; and of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 
+ areas City, E.C. and 40, Parliament-street, Westminster, 
8.W. 








LAPTON.—GROWING TIMBER, TURF, &c. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


directed by the London and Suburban Freehold Land Society 
to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on FRIDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 15, in lots, all the valuable TIMBER now standing on the Estate, 
comprising trees of large growth and prime quality, including elm, 
oak, chesnut, fir, and other varieties ; also a large quantity of choice 
Evergreens, Shrubs, and Fruit-trees, several thousand yards of Turf, 
&c.—May be viewed, and catalogues had of Messrs. HAMMACK & 
LAMBERT, Architects, 59, Bishopsgate-street; and of PULLEN, 
wonton ge EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, E.C, and 40, Parliament- 
street, S.W. 


WESTMINSTER.—To MARBLE MASONS AND OTHERS,—STOCK 
in TRADE of the late Mr. F. Franklin, dec 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


_ instructed by the executors to SELL by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, {Whitehall Wharf, Cannon-row, Westminster, on MON- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 18, at TEN for ELEVEN, the STOCK in TRADE ; 
comprising the following MARBLE in block, scantling, and slab, viz. :— 
Statuary, vein, Sicilian, and dove, with the following coloured varie- 
ties ;—Levant green Languedoc, Griotte, Sienna, Brocatella, Biazza, 
black and gold ; and several largs blocks of a novel and beautiful Stalag- 
mite marble from California ; also about 20 blocks of granite, 20 marble 
mortars, 12 marble chimney-pieces, polished marble trusses and table 
tops, two sculptured statuary figures for tombs, marble paving squares, 
moulded black marble doorway, two millstones, and other effects.—. 
May be viewed on Saturday, aud catalogues had on the Premises, 
and of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 40, Parliament-street, 
Westminster, 8.W. und 80, Fore-street, City, E.C. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS.—SOUTHWARK and WEST- 
MINSTER COMMUNICATION.—TWELFTH CLEARANCE SALE. 


ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD are 


. instructed by the Metropolitan Board of Works to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 
at TWELVE, in lots, all the valuable BUILDING MATERIALS, 
FIXTURES, and FITTINGS-UPfof about THIRTY HOUSES, situate in 
John-street, Alpha-place, Green-walk, Church-street, and in front of 
the Blackfriars-road ; comprising capital sound bricks, a large quan- 
tity of pan and plain tiles, prime timberin roofs and floors, sound 
flooring-boards, glazed sashes, cupboard fronts, chimney-pieces, doors, 
folding-gates, coach-house and stable fittings, York paving, lead 
gutters, cisterns, sinks and pipes, stoves, ranges, and other useful 
and valuable materials and fittings-up.—May be viewed the day pre- 
vious ; and catalogues had of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 
80, Fore-street, E.C. and 40, Parliament-street, 8.W. 











The valuable MATERIALS of the EAST INDIA HOUSE.—SECOND 


PORTION, 
ULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD 


have the honour to announce that they are instructed to SELL 
by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25, and 
following days, at TWELVE, in lots, the second portion of the exceed- 
ingly valuable MATERIALS of the EAST INDIA HOUSE, in Leaden- 
hall-street, covering an acre and a half of ground. Detailed par- 
ticulars will appear in catalogues. The following is necessarily only a 
brief summary, viz. :—200 tons of lead on the roofs, in the various 
forms of flats, gutters, cisterns, and pipes ; 350 squares ofcapital slates 
and slating boards, an immense quantity of prime oak and fir timber 
in rafters, joists, plates, girders, &c. ; 2,000 squares of flooring boards, 850 
pairs of sashes and frames,1700 doors ofall kinds, marble chimneypieces, 
and interior fittings-up ; the complete erection of the New Museum, 
with its elegantly slender, moulded, and highly decorated columns, 
supporting the interior of an arcaded quadrangle, surmounted by an 
ornamental domed lantern, and paved in mosaic work, This beau- 
tiful example of Moorish and Indian architecture was erected only 
about three years ago from the designs of Mr. Digby Wyatt, and is 
capable of being easily removed and attached to some nobl ’3 or 
gentleman’s mansion, or it would form a striking object of interest 
and attraction in the gardens of one of our places of public recreation. 
Numerous stone staircases, 6,000 feet super. of capital 4-inch York 
landings, and about 15,000 feet of York and Portland paving; 4.000 
feet run of Portland coping, stone cills, stringing, cornice, and other 
stonework ; iron columns, iron girders, iron staircases, railings, and 
gratings ; hot water apparatus, with large boilers and socket pipe, 
and several thousand feet of gas pipe ; wrought-iron doors and erection 
of strong room in the Treasury ; the copper vanes at the top of the 
buildings, communicating with the wind dials, one of which is con- 
nected with an astronomical clock of antique workmanship; about 
2,000 feet of sheet copper, large wrought-iron tanks ; sinks, pumps, 
stoves, and much other property of peculiar interest and value.— 
May be viewed on Friday and Saturday previous, and catalogues had 
of PULLEN, HORNE, & EVERSFIELD, 80, Fore-street, City, E.C, 
and 40, Parliament-street, Westminster, 8.W. 








FENDALL-STREET AND PAULIN-STREET, GRANGE-ROAD, 
BERMONDSEY.—TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


R. PEAKE will SELL by AUCTION, on 


. the PREMISES, as above, on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 
1861, at TWELVE o’clock, the lease of the premises having been dis- 
posed of, 1,000 PLANKS, DEALS, and BATTENS, sawn and unsawn ; 
quantity of mahogany, 5,000 feet oak and teak slabs, oak beams, 300 
cak posts, 3,000 oak and teak joists, 200 old dvors, 3,000 feet super. 
counting-house framing, 5,000 feet quartering, 50 bundles pantile 
laths, two ships’ figure-heads, erection of saw-pits and saws, show- 
boards, counting-house fixtures, gasfittings, &c.—May be viewed the 
day previous and morning of sale, and catalogues obtained on the 
Premises, and at Mr. PEAKE’S Offices, 44, Tooley-street, Southwark. 





UNFINISHED HOUSES, WESTBOURNE-SQUARE, UPPER WEST- 
BOURNE-TERRACE, HYDE PARK, 
h ESSRS. 


H. & R. POWELL will SELL 


by AUCTION, in lots, at the MART, on WEDNESDAY, 
13th NOVEMBER, the FOUR handsome HOUSES, Nos. 7,8, 9, and 10, 
Westbourne-square, not quite finished yet, and each containing 10 bed- 
chambers, 5 reception-rooms, stone staircase, and lofty offices. Liberal 
arrangements with buyers.— Particulars from the Mart; Messrs. UN- 
DERWOOD & COLMAN, 13, Holles-street, Cavendish-square ; or the 
‘Ameth 





EDMONTON.—VALUABLE NURSERY STOCK. 


R. A. RICHARDS will SELL by 


AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Fore-street, Edmonton, on 
THURSDAY and FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14 and 15, at ELEVEN, the 
STOCK of FINE EVERGREENS: consisting of large Portugal and 
common laure's, aucubas, hollies, yews, cedea deodora, arbor vite, 
flowering shrubs, choice standard and dwarf-trained fruit-trees of all 
descriptions, roses to name, hardy climbers, 1,000 fine weeping-ash, 
forest trees, &c.—May be view Catalogues obtainable on the 
Premises, and of the Auctioneer, Tottenham, 





» 1, Queen’s-road, Bayswater-road, W, 





TIMBER MERCHANTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ESSRS. LEREW & LEREW will SELL 


by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, 143a, Euston-road. on 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER llth, at TWELVE for ONE, 900 Yellow, 
White, PINE and SPRUCE PLANKS, DEALS, and BATTENS; 500 
sawn ditto, 125 squares flooring, 3,000 feet mouldings, 4,000 feet quarter- 
ing, five loads of five by five die square, match and feather-edge 
boards, slating battens, pantile laths, scaffold-poles, steps, ladders, 
doors, &c,—Auction Offices, 2, Cardington-street, N.W, 





SHOOTER’S HILL, KENT, P 
R. WHITTINGHAM is _ instructed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the TOWN HALL, Woolwich on 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 15, at FIVE for SIX o'clock, in sixty lots 
eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, near Woolwich Arsenal 
and Plumstead, with frontage to Herbert-road, and Fox-hil] and 
West-lane. Nine-tenths of the purchase-money may remain on mort- 
or contract, at 5 per cent. to be paid by insta!ments.— Particulars 
and plans may be obtained about a fortnight before the Sale, of Mr. 
R. GREEN, Richard-street, Woolwich ; the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate- 
street, E.C, ; and at the inns in the neighbourhood, 





LION’S DOWN, BARNET, nine miles from King’s-cross,— 
* “BUILDING MATERIALS, — Moodie 


ILDI 
ME: WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, onthe PREMISES, within five minutes’ 
walk of the Barnet Railway Station, on MONDAY, the 18th day of 
NOVEMBER, 1861, at TWELVE for ONE o’clock, a further Portion 
of the excellent BUILDING MATERIALS of this Mansion, comprising 
about 60,000 good stock bricks, a quantity of paving and coping stone 
oxk and other beams, joists, and rafters, floor boards, doors. windows, 
iron pillars, old iron, firewood, &c, and two iron gates; also (unless 
previously sold) a large Greenhouse, in one or more lots.—May be 
viewed on the Friday and Saturday preceding the Sale. Catalogues 
May be obtained at the Railway Hotel and Railway Tavern, New 
Barnet ; on the Premises ; and of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, 
London, E.C, 





ACTON, MIDDLESEX.—FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 


R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, opposite the 
Bank of England, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, 1861, at TWELVE 
for ONE o'clock, THIRTY LOTS of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND 
with frontage to Avenue and Church roads, and within a few minutes’ 
walk of the railway station. Nine-tenths of the purchase money may 
remain on mortgage or contract, to be paid by instalments.—Particu- 
ars, plans, and conditions of sale may be obtained of Mesars 
RUSSELL & DAVIES, 59, Coleman-street, London, E.C.; the Auc. 
tioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, London, E.C. ; and at the Place of Sale, 


_ 





BARNET, HERTS.—TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS.—FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND. 


Mé& WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, opposite the 
Bank of England, on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1861, at TWELVE: 
for ONE o'clock, a further portion of the eligible FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND situate close to the Barnet Station on the Great 
Northern Railway, on both sides of the line, with frontages to the 
New Barnet-road, Somerset-road, and Henry-road. The estate poa- 
sesses delightful views of the surrounding country ; the neighbour- 
hood is lighted with gas, and excellent water is Jaid on. The Metro- 
politan Railway will give direct communication with the City. Nine- 
tenths of the purchase-money may remain on mortyage, at 5 por 
cent. to be paid in nine years by equal half-yearly instalments ; but 
the whole or any part of the balance may be paid off at any time 
without notice.—Particulars, plans, and conditions of sale may te 
ob‘ained at the Railway Hotel, Barnet Station ; of Messrs. RUSSELL 
& DAVIES, 59, Coleman-street, London, E.C. ; of the Auctioneer, 14, 
Moorgate-street, London, E.C.; and at the Place of Sule. 





LEYTON, ESSEX.—Freehold Building Land, Five Miles from the 
Bank, and a Mile and a Half from Stratford, and near the Low 
Leyton Station on the Loughton Railway. 


R. WHITTINGHAM. jis _ instructed to 


SELL by AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, opposite the 
Bank of England, on MONDAY, DECEMBER 2nd, 1851, at TWELVE 
for ONE o'clock, in Fifty-six Lots, eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND, comprising a part of the valuable field contiguous to the 
Grange Estate, having a frontage to Leyton-road and to the new rovds 
called Thornhill and Oliver roads, and situate within five minutes’ 
walk of the Low Leyton Railway Station, and within a short distance 
of Epping Forest, Nine-tenths of the purchase-money m»y remain 
on mortgage or contract at 5 per cent, to be paid in nine years by 
instalments,—Particulars, a. and conditions of sale may be ob- 
tained of Messrs. RUSSELL & DAVIES, Splicitors, 59, Coleman- 
street, London, E.C. ; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, London, 
E.C. ; and at the Place of Sale. 





ON TUESDAY NEXT AND THREE FOLLOWING DAYS. 
GLOUCESTER. 

TO CONTRACTORS, AGRICULTURISI'S, BUILDERS, JOINERS, 
CABINET MAKERS, COOPERS, BOX MAKERS, FIREWOOD 
DEALERS, AND OTHERS.—GREAT AND IMPORTANT SALE— 
SEVERAL THOUSAND LOADS OF QUEBEC YELLOW PINE 
TIMBER, ALL OF FINE QUALITY, INCLUDING :— 

500 Logs of Yellow Pine. of good dimensions, 
600 Pieces of Yellow Pine Timber, large sizes, 
400 Loads of thick Yellow Pine Slabs, 
700 Loads of useful Yellow Pine Slabs, 
150 Loads of Yellow Pine Scantling. 
20,000 Feet of Yellow Pine Boards, all useful thicknesses, long lengths 
wide widths, and of first-rate quality. 
29,000 Feet of excellent short Yellow Pine Boards, 
10,000 Feet of § Packing-case Stuff, 
50,000 Feet of Slate Laths, 
150,000 Plasterers’ Laths, Odd Timber, Stacks of Firewood, &c, &c. 
Large and remarkably fine Elm Timber in the round. 
A Quantity of Oak Butts and Tops, Ash Planking, and other 
Surplus Stock, 
80,000 Feet of Red, White, and Spruce and Pine Deals and Battens, 
Two-horse Table Engine and Boiler, and other valuable Pro- 


perty. 
Belonging to Messrs. Tredwell & Co. at the Saw-mills and Railway 
Works, Bristol-road, Gloucester. TO BE SOLD by AUCTION, by 


S BLOORE, on TUESDAY next, the 12th 


of NOVEMBER, and THREE following Days, commencivg 
each day at ELEVEN o’clock to a minute. 

Catalogues may be had at the Place of Sale, or the Offices of the 
Auctioneer, 1, Cannon-street, Birmingham ; and at the Offices of the 
various newspapers in which this advertisement appears. 

N.B. Railway and Canal Conveyance to all parts of the Kingdom 
communicating with the premises. 








VALUABLE FREEHOLD ga LAND, AT SWINDON, 


ILTS. 
. 7 
R. W. DORE will offer for SALE by 

PUBLIC AUCTION, at the GODDARD ARMS INN, on 
Swindon, on THURSDAY, the 14th day of NOVEMBER, 186i, © 
TWO o’clock in the Afternoon, TWO CLOSES of valuable BUILDIN 
LAND, in Lots, as follows :—Lot 1. A Piece of Land, containing 
la. 2r. Op. (more or less), situate in Prospect-place, Swindon. | = 
Piece of land presents one of the best sites for building purposes 0 the 
town of Swindon. It has hitherto been let out in Garden Allotments, 
and it affords an opportunity for investment rarely to b* met = 
the increasing town of Swindon, where house and cottage accommo § 
tion is now greatly required and sought after, Possession will of 
given on the 2nd day of February, 1862. Lot 2. A Piece of Land, “. 
taining 2a, Or. Op. (more or less), situate on the west side of -" “ 
hill, and the high road to Swindon New Townand the Stat ion. Fs hed 
a very valuable FREEHOLD CLOSE of ARABLE LAND, ¢ bof 
“ Harris’s, or the Burn Ground,” situate at Eastcott, in the pecan 
Swindon, containing 3a. 3r. 16p. with a Barn and Buildings stan : “4 
thereon. N.B. This lot is enclosed by a stone wall, having pono 
lent frontage to the west and part to the south, and is most to the 
tageously situated for building purposes, or, from its proximity och 
town, for letting out in Garden Allotments, which are now iy at rr 
required by the inhabitants of Swindon ; but it will be 80! a s a 
te any claim to an existing right of way. Possession of this lo’ bre 
be had at Michaelmas, 1862. The above properties afford an oppor. 
nity rarely to be met with in the parich of Swindon, where t tthe 
but little open freehold land for disposal, and the large vars fo 
railway factory, and the central position of the town of Swin wrens wi 
caused a great demand for house property.— For further Gore Soli- 
apply to the Auctioneer ; or to Messrs, BRADFORD & F D 
citors, Swindon. 


—— od 
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